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THE UNIVERSE 
AS MUSIC 


N the year 1923, at the University 

of Paris, a young physicist named 
Louis de Broglie presented a doctoral 
dissertation in which he proposed 
that the fundamental particles of na- 
ture, such as the electron and proton, 
had a dual character embodying both 
a particulate and a wave aspect. As 
this new hypothesis was developed in 
detail, it appeared that the concept 
of dynamic waves as the basic build- 
ing blocks of nature was the long- 
sought-for key which opened the way 
to a radically new understanding of 
atomic behavior and the solution of 
fundamental problems in physics and 
chemistry which had baffled the in- 
vestigators in these fields for decades. 
But this new approach also requires 
a revolutionary shift in the perspec- 
tive in which we view nature; it 
holds that nature must be seen less in 
terms of vectorial force and more 
in terms of consonant form: it states, 
in brief, that the universe is not 
matter but music. 

This is a startling conclusion. Yet 
while it is disturbing to those who 
have found security in the mechanis- 
tic thinking of classical physics, it 
is exciting and hopeful to those of 
us who have felt that man’s perspec- 
tive of nature should have more 
unity. For, as this concept of con- 
sonant form is extended, it is build- 
ing new bridges of ideas to join 
closely into one dynamic whole both 
science and the natural world with 
music, art, the human mind and 
human life. Thus, in an age like 
ours, so dominated by technology, a 
view of the universe as music is a 
welcome ray of hope and promise. 

Are you interested in learning 
more about this idea? Do you want 
to know why music is so powerful— 
why it affects men, women, children, 
birds and beasts—then send 9c in 
postage to: Dr. Donald H. Andrews, 
B. N. Baker Professor of Chemistry, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 18, Maryland, requesting a copy 
of “Consonant Form in Nature and 
in Art.” You will find it more in- 
teresting than any “whodunit”. 
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One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


LEONARD 


BERNSTEIN 


No one has created more of an impact in 

the field of music in America during 

the past ten years than Leonard 

Bernstein. As composer, con- 

ductor and performer, he has 

been seen, heard and enjoyed 

by millions all over the world. 

We are proud that the works of 

Leonard Bernstein, ranging from 

symphonies, operas and concertos to the 

rousingly successful West Side Story, have been 

a valued part of the Schirmer catalog since 1948 and 
that this happy association will continue in the future. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Howard Hanson, Director 


The Eastman School of Music offers degree programs, as follows: 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Majoring in: 





Applied Music Theory 
Composition 
Public School Music Music History 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


With a major in music 


The University of Rochester’s College of Arts and Sciences offers the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts with a Major in Music. In this degree program, all music courses are taken at the East- 
man School of Music. Those interested in this degree should apply to the Director of Admissions, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Rochester, River Campus Station, Rochester 20, New 
York. 


ADVANCED DEGREES 


THE DIVISION OF GRADUATE THE DIVISION OF GRADUATE 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES RESEARCH STUDIES 
MASTER OF MUSIC IN MASTER OF ARTS IN 

Church Music Music Education 

Composition Musicology 

Music Education Theory 


Music Literature 


DOCTOR OF MUSICAL ARTS IN DOCTOR IN PHILOSOPHY IN 
Applied Music (performance and pedagogy) Composition 
Church Music Music Education 
Composition Musicology 


Music Education Theory 


For complete information concerning degree programs, write to: 


Edward Easley, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester 4, New York 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
JUNE 26— SUMMER SESSION —AUGUST 4 


Allen |. McHose, Director 


The Eastman School of Music summer session is designed to meet the needs of those who 
wish to pursue undergraduate or graduate study, to take refresher courses, or to take courses 
of particular interest to the individual student. All required courses in the various major fields will 
be offered at the Master’s and Doctoral levels. 


Resident and visiting faculty, the well-known Sibley Music Library, spacious classrooms 
and practice facilities, faculty concerts, student concerts, the five Eastman Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra concerts, and weekend recreational opportunities make study in Rochester a stimu- 
lating and memorable experience. 


VISITING FACULTY 





William Primrose Internationally known vicla virtuoso and teacher. He will teach, lecture, and perform 
during the session. 


Eugene List _ . Well-known American concert pianist, who will teach piano, give lecture-demonstrations, 
and perform during the Piano Teachers’ Workshop. 


Henry Cowell Internationally known American composer, lecturer, and author, who will teach composi- 
tion, lecture, and participate in the Composition and Theory Workshop. 


Sigurd Rascher Internationally known saxophone virtuoso, who will direct the Saxophone Institute, July 
10 to July 21. 


Ray Wright Chief arranger at Radio City Music Hall, who will be in charge of the Third Arrangers’ 
Laboratory-Institute, July 10 to July 21. 


INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 





Piano Teachers’ Institute— Church and Synagogue Musicians’ Workshop— 
June 26 to August 4 July 10 to July 14 


Brass Institute— String Institute— 
June 26 to July 7 July 24 to August 4 


Woodwind Institute— String Teachers’ Workshop— 
July 10 to July 21 July 24 to July 28 


Saxophone Institute— Piano Teachers’ Workshop— 
July 10 to July 21 July 24 to July 28 


Arrangers’ Laboratory-institute— Composition and Theory Workshop— 
July 10 to July 21 July 31 to August 4 


Specially prepared descriptions of each Institute and Workshop may be 


obtained by writing to: 


Edward Easley, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester 4, New York 
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CULTURE 


and the —_ for reedom 
By JACOB K. JAVITS 


At this juncture in the cultural development of 
our country, the music community is fortunate 
that Mr. Jacob K. Javits represents the state of New 
York in the United States Senate. Senator Javits’ 
broad understanding of the arts and of their 
potential place in American life has lead to his 
introduction of legislation which he describes in 
the following speech, delivered at the MTNA 
National Convention in Philadelphia on February 
27, 1961. 

Every member of MTNA will wish to study for 
himself the implications of various legislation now 
pending for the arts, but in my opinion, of the 
present alternative proposals, the bill introduced 
by Senator Javits gives most promise of effecting 
important national results. MTNA members may 
very well wish to write to those Senators on the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee who 
are presently considering this legislation; Senator 
Lister Hill, Alabama, Chairman; James E. Murray, 
Montana; Pat McNamara, Michigan; Wayne Morse, 
Oregon; Ralph Yarborough, Texas; Joseph S. 
Clark, Pennsylvania; Jennings Randolph, West 
Virginia; Harrison A. William, Jr., New Jersey; 
Quentin N. Burdick, North Dakota; Barry Gold- 
water, Arizona; Everett McKinley Dirksen, Illinois; 
Clifford P. Case, New Jersey; Jacob K. Javits, New 
York; Winston L, Prouty, Vermont. 

One factor which impedes legislation on behalf 
of the arts is that people such as ourselves fail to 
write to our Senators and Representatives; every 
letter which a Congressman receives suggests to 
him that another hundred citizens who felt as the 
writer did only failed to write because they lacked 
the marginal energy. This time, perhaps MTNA 
members will have that energy. 

Leigh Gerdine 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Jacob K. Javits is United States 
— (Republican) from New 
‘ork. 












































MERICAN culture can be one of the most effective, 

powerful and decisive weapons in the cold war for 
men’s minds and allegiances that is now being waged 
against the Soviet Union, It is impossible to gauge the 
full impact made by Van Cliburn on the Communists 
who witnessed the tremendous reception he received in 
Moscow, or by Marion Anderson on neutralist Asia dur- 
ing her tour of India. United States prestige received 
enormous benefits from the foreign tours of Helen Hayes, 
Louis Armstrong and other first-line American artists 
long before our space missiles and satellites went into 
orbit. 

In our own country we can testify to the goodwill 
generated by the Russian violinist Oistrakh, the pianist 
Gilels, the Bolshoi Ballet and the Moiseyev Ballet. Yet 
the challenge of the major cultural offensives being waged 
by the Soviet Union and Communist China in many parts 
of the free world is being met by us with measures that 
are too inadequate and not up to the great cultural output 
of our own country. 

Although American artists performing abroad offer a 
valuable asset in opening up new avenues of support and 
understanding for our country, our international cultural 
exchange program is inadequate and lacks attention on 
higher levels of government. For example, we are spend- 
ing $2,415,000 for the fiscal year 1961 under the 
President’s Special International Program for Cultural 
Presentations, which also includes athletic teams; only 
$132,000 is spent in grants for 32 specialists in the field 
of art, about half of whom are musicians, and $121,000 
for lecturers and teachers in the Fine Arts. Such a pro- 
gram should be expanded at least five-fold and I would 
urge that it be coordinated under the direction of an 
Assistant Secretary of State specifically appointed to head 
up an expanded international cultural exchange program. 


Today, because of limited funds and old-fashioned 
ideas, we are foregoing one of the most effective instru- 
ments in the hands of mankind; first, to assert the ability 
and the soundness of our free institutions, and, second, 
to make people throughout the world understand that we 
are people who have creative ideas and are seeking peace 
and a chance for productive lives for all peoples every- 
where. 


The place to start is here at home, and Congress is 
beginning to recognize that the Federal Government has 
a responsibility toward the performing and visual arts 
in our Nation, In the last decade the American heritage 
has found unparalleled expression in music, theater. 
painting, sculpture, architecture, drama, ballet, motion 
pictures, radio and television. 

New York has established a State program under the 
direction of the New York State Council on the Arts t 
encourage and stimulate the development of the arts 
Many municipalities like New York City have adopted 
measures to help bring culture closer to our people. 

In Congress, itself several proposals are under con 
sideration to help broaden the base of the present “cul 
tural explosion.” I will do my best to see that legislatior 
which can do this job is finally adopted but I do not 
believe that the optimism is the setting up of a Federal! 


(Continued on page 15/ 
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CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA—Gian Carlo Menotti. 
First performance by the Philadelphia Orchestra and now in a 
new transcription for Violin and Piano ............................. 3.50 


THE CLASSICAL GUITAR—Theodore Norman. 
A new approach to the study of the guitar which will help the 
player to explore new paths of his own and develop a spirit of 
adventure in playing the guitar. Should be used to augment the 
guitar student’s fundamental course of study ........................ 2.50 


FANTASY, OP. 8—Easley Blackwood. 
For Violoncello and Piano. A new work by the outstanding 
young American composer, commissioned by the Walter W. 
TIERRA RC TE 2.00 


INTRODUCTION AND POLONAISE BRILLANTE—Frederic Chopin. 
Edited and revised by Nikolai Graudan in this new edition for Schirmer’s Library of 
I >see tires bopeoabvah pa tmnoanteasetenanivoaied aesiansbunshd 1.00 


MELODY—Saint-Saéns. Arranged by Lionel Tertis. 
A lovely, short piece arranged by England’s famous master of the viola. For Viola or 
I a EL, aba lin ea bem iomnbg daca oaenancdaneaineibabiniinns 75 


SERENADE FOR ICARUS—Charles Turner. 
A brilliant piece by a young American composer “A mature work — deeply expressive, 
penetratingly lyrical, ever so serious and moving. A repertory number of uncommon 
distinction. Violinists, take note.” (N. Y. Herald Tribune) For Violin and Piano.......... 2.00 


SERENADE FOR SOLO VIOLIN, STRING ORCHESTRA, HARP, AND 

PERCUSSION—Leonard Bernstein. 
For Violin and Piano with reduction by the composer. Solo violin part edited and fingered 
OO i aah ha dancin heditarssaliak gece 3.50 


SIX SONATAS—Antonio Vivaldi. 
For Violoncello and Piano. Realized and Edited by Nikolai Graudan in this new edition 
for Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics (Vol. 1794) .........cccccccccccccsccccscceseccecseeeeseeeeseveeee 2.50 


STRING QUARTET NO. 2, OP. 6—Easley Blackwood. 
Commissioned by The Library of Congress. Set of Parts 4.00 Study Score No. 88 2.50 


SOLOS FOR THE CELLO PLAYER—Selected and Edited by Otto Deri. 
The 17 pieces contained in this new volume present material on the intermediate level that 
has been selected to represent various stylistic periods. Included are works by Bach, 
Handel, Senallie, Beethoven, Gluck, Lotti, Gabriel Marie, Weber, Schumann, Brahms, 
Mozart, Pergolesi, Debussy, Faure, Saint Saéns and Popper. With Piano accompaniment. 
.50 


SOLOS FOR THE VIOLA PLAYER—Selected and Edited by Paul Doktor. 
This collection of 16 numbers makes available to the artist, amateur and student a sub- 
stantial body of music especially suited to the Viola as a solo instrument. Included are 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, D’Hervelois, Von Dittersdorf, Handel, Marais, Mehul, 
Mozart, Schubert and Wolf. With Piano accompaniment ..0......0....0....0ccccccccceceseeeceseceseees 2.50 
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MTNA OFFICERS FOR THE 
1961-63 BIENNIUM 


Outgoing President LaVahn Maesch, second from left, 
presents gavel to President-Elect Duane A. Branigan, 
second from right, while Recording Secretary John H. 
Lowell, extreme left, Vice President Willis F. Ducrest, 
center, and Treasurer Allen |. McHose look on. Not in 





photo: Vice President James B. Peterson. r 
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MTNA EXECUTIVE BOARD IN SESSION ot 
1961 National Biennial Convention, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Photos by Stanlee Photo Service. 
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NATIONAL BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


OF MTNA’S 85th YEAR 


THE 1961 convention was truly an astonishing affair. 

It was no mere program of meetings and performances. 
It was, rather, a convention of progressive-minded, pur- 
poseful people determined to contribute something, while 
learning. 

Each attendee brought evidence of intense interest 
and understanding greater than ever before. The entire 
schedule acquired a character of its own: eager and 
confident. 

From the opening speech of welcome by President 
Maesch in which he outlined the enormous strides MTNA 
has been taking, to the final night’s grand banquet, this 
spirit of growth and optimism prevailed. 

Guest speaker Reginald Allen spoke to the General 
Assembly on “The Promise of Lincoln Center” as a 
stimulant to music performance and dissemination. 

Senator Jacob K. Javits spoke on “Culture and the 
Struggle for Freedom.” His address appears as the lead 
article in this issue. 

For the first time at a national convention student 
performers were auditioned at the site, and the winners, 
Marc Johnson, cellist, and Vincent DiFiore, pianist, took 
part in the programmed student concert. 

Two groups met and formed committees to begin 
organizing music teachers associations in their respective 
states, New York and New Jersey. 

All in all a very, very forward-looking convention. 
But by no means confined to achievement endeavor. 

The program itself was great. Some say it was the 
greatest ever. All the performances were undeniably ex- 
cellent. To single out any for special mention would be 
unjust to the others. 

However, we do want to thank with all our heart 
those people who made it possible for us to hear the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Singing City Chorale, the 
Temple University Choir, the Central Moravian Church 
Choir, the Philadelphia public school groups, and a host 
of others. 

Another thing worthy of mention too is the smooth- 
ness with which the entire convention operated; there 
were absolutely no hitches. This was undoubtedly because 
everybody who attended seemed to want to make every 
minute count—and they did. 


Awaroine OF C ITATIONS 


On March 1, 1961, at the MTNA national biennial 
convention banquet, four MTNA elder statesmen were 
awarded citations of honor. They were: Warren D, Allen, 
Oscar W. Demmler, Karl W. Gehrkens, and Donald M. 
Swarthout. 

President Maesch made the awards with warmth and 
sincerity. Following are his words of commendation and 
appreciation: 
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In this, the 85th year of our Association, we may 
properly not only rejoice in our accomplishments, re- 
affirm and restate our purposes and objectives, but also 
strengthen and fortify ourselves by pausing to pay tribute 
to those leaders who have gone before us, It is due to 
their sense of dedication, vision and determination that 
MTNA has never wavered in its purpose and has con- 
sistently grown in stature and influence in the musical 
life of this country. 

We take pride in the uniqueness of our Association: 
rich in warm human relations, our history is one of self- 
less and devoted people bound together by a love of music 
and motivated by the desire to advance the stature of 
their art through discussion, performance, investigation, 
publication, and education. Beginning with the first meet- 
ing in Delaware, Ohio, in December of 1876, this history 
includes great artists and educators dedicated to the 
improvement of music teaching, the advancement in 
stature of the private teacher, and the development of 
musical understanding and awareness of our young 
people. We are all proud to be a small part of this great 
heritage. 

It is, therefore, a real privilege and honor to bestow 
upon four of these leaders a token of our appreciation 
and affection. Due to infirmity or illness, all but one are 
unable to be with us at this meeting. They are represented, 


(Continued on page 22 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


As presented by Celia Mae Bryant, Chairman, at the 
Conveagtion Banquet in Philadelphia, March 1, 1961. 


S members of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
+4 ciation it is our pleasure and privilege to extend to 
the following individuals and organizations our sincere 
appreciation for the inspiration and benefits that have 
accrued to all in attendance on the numerous sessions 
of this convention: 

To the national officers: President LaVahn Maesch 
for his outstanding leadership in guiding and directing 
the Association through two most successful years; Vice 
President Duane A. Branigan for his untiring efforts in 
building a most interesting and constructive program 
covering the many areas of interest within the music 
profession; Vice President James B. Peterson for his 
splendid service in the organization of new state associa- 
tions and inspirational leadership in assisting state and 
divisional organizations; Treasurer Allen 1. McHose for 
his outstanding service dealing with financial matters of 
MTNA; and to Secretary John H. Lowell for his most 
dependable and capable service. 


(Continued on page 11) 


W orps AND Music 


HE creation of a musical idea is a rare experience 

for the average lay person. So convinced is he of the 
necessity for having a background of technical knowledge 
and experience before he can use musical sounds as a 
medium of creation, that he dismisses the possibility of 
any such activity from his mind. 

This is not the case in other areas. In the visual 
arts even the most unschooled novice has ways of ex- 
pressing himself. Give him a sheet of paper and some 
finger paint and he is on his way to a creative experience. 
Similarly, in literature, the technical knowledge necessary 
to express one’s self with words is minimal. 

It must be granted that the experience of the neophyte 
must always be limited by his lack of skill and knowedge. 
But the giving of life to an idea or form which is com- 
pletely the product of his own efforts, no matter how 
crude the results, is a satisfying, stimulating thing. 

Unfortunately, in music the need for a knowledge of 
notation and theory seems to interpose itself between the 
person and the creative process. And, the average music 
teacher places such a priority on these skills that the 
possibility of constructing original tonal images before 
an undertsanding of their notation and structure is ac- 
quired is seldom admitted or considered. 

Only in teaching programs for the very young is there 
found any of the free activity that is common in the 
visual arts at all age levels. Music kindergartens and 
enlightened primary grade programs allow for creative 
work which does not depend on ability to notate. Such 
opportunties at the adult level are rare. 

This is the problem the writer faced when he was asked 
to develop a course for the Beloit College Scholars Pro- 
gram which would give a creative experience in music to 
students within the program. The Scholars Program seeks 
to provide special offerings for the intellectually gifted 
in each college class, approximately the top 10%. Since 
Beloit is a liberal arts college, the offerings were set up 
so that the students would be able to work in several dis- 
ciplines, often far removed from their own major fields. 

Out of this background the course “Words and Music” 
was developed. The course description said, “A study of 
melody and man’s use of it as a means of expression, and 
its relationship to the texts with which it is associated.” 
It was to be taught at the freshman level for one semester- 
hour credit. 

The 34 freshmen in the Scholars Program were offered 
a choice of one-hour courses in astronomy, social science, 
or the one in music. It was no secret that many of those 


William M. Jones is Chairman of the 
Department of Music, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


BY WILLIAM M. JONES 


who finally arrived in the music class had listed another 
as first choice. Some had grave doubts as to whether they 
belonged in any such course. The thought of their cre- 
ating music (one of the announced objectives of the 
course) was just too far removed from their previous 
experience to be accepted; and they were skeptical that, 
with their backgrounds, they should consider music as a 
field for serious study. 

Admittance to the course had only one requirement: 
the ability to sing well enough to carry a tune. Two of 
them barely qualified; two had very good high school 
music backgrounds; the remainder had pre-high school 
piano for one to two years and/or experience in some 
vocal ensemble. All were well-equipped mentally, judging 
by an impressive array of test scores; and all had out- 
standing high school records. Clearly an interesting and 
challenging group with which to work. 

Three different kinds of song were selected as general 
types for study and as models for original work: the folk 
ballad, plainsong, and blues. The folk ballad was used 
first because of its simple rhythms and form, and because 
musical settings of such texts were all within the normal 
listening experience of the class. 

The easiest approach to creating music is through 
rhythm, and one of the best ways of approaching rhythm 
is through poetry. Beginning with the simple iambic pat- 
terns of the conventional folk ballad the class chanted the 
texts, experimenting with the different rhythmic effects 
possible within the accent pattern of the poetry. 

We did nothing with notation, We did become aware 
of beats, and of their relationship to accented and un- 
accented syllables, and their inclination to appear in 
groups, but everything was on the level of hearing and 
feeling. 

After this first session the group was asked to take 
two poems, one verse of each, actually, and to practice 
chanting them. Each member of the class was to return 
with two rhythmic versions of each verse. They were also 
asked to face the problem of communicating and perpetu- 
ating their particular versions, and to suggest a solution. 

Thus, they were faced with the problem of rhythmic 
notation and asked to come up with some answers. While 
I gave them references in which they could find explana- 
tions of the traditional manner of notating rhythms, they 
were encouraged to seek their own ways. 

The results were fascinating. Faced with this challenge 
they responded with ingenuity. One used lines of varying 
lengths to indicate duration of a syllable; another wrote 
numbers of beats and placed the syllables in a physical 


(Continued on page 16) 
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NINE HIGH SCHOOL MUSICIANS ... 


completely captivated a large audi- 
ence at one of the General Sessions of 
the Philadelphia National Convention. 
Representing their respective MTNA 
Divisions, these pianists and string 
players presented a two-hour Student 
Concert on Wednesday, March Ist. 

While two of the performers are 
now in college, all of them were high 
school students at the time of their 
division auditions, Their choice of 
literature and the quality of their 
performances illustrated the happy 
result of a confluence of consistent 
practice, excellent guidance, and a 
genuine affinity for the instrument 
concerned, 

In order, to finance the trip to 
Philadelphia, several of the students 
raised hundreds of dollars through 
“benefit” concerts. In their home 
towns, this kind of promotion re- 
sulted in a greater awareness of and 
interest in MTNA. 

Following is a brief biographical 
sketch of each student performer, in 
the order in which they appeared on 
the Student Concert: 

Larry Leitch, 17, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has studied piano for 
eleven years. He does professional 
work as an accompanist and as a 
church organist. He was an honor 
student in high school and this year 
entered the Conservatory of Music of 
Oberlin College with a full tuition 
scholarship. He studied with John 
Shelby Richardson while in high 
school and now studies with Arthur 
Dann at Oberlin. Representing the 
East Central Division on the Student 
Concert, he performed “Theme and 
Variations” written by his friend, 
Jack Fortner, who was in the audi- 
ence. He also played two etudes of 
Chopin. 

Edward Gates, 17, of Tulsa. Okla- 
homa, is a senior at Edison High 
School. He has won two superior 
ratings at Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Music Contests. He is accompanist 
for the high school chorus. He was 
chosen in the Oklahoma Young Artist 
Audition to represent the state at 
the. Southwestern Division Audition 
in 1960. He is a student of Ronald 
Shirey of Tulsa, who attended the 
Student Concert. He performed Bach’s 
Toccata in G major, Brahms’ Ca- 
priccio in g minor. and Samuel 
Barber’s Excursion No. 4. 
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Ruth Ann Kelley, 18, of Dallas, 
Texas, has been active in the Dallas 
Student Affiliate program since grade 
school and was president of the Dallas 
High School group in 1959-60, At the 
age of thirteen she was chosen to 
present a recital in the Mu Phi Ep- 
silon series at the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts, She performed with the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra as winner 
of the Walter Hendl Youth Award in 
1959. Formerly a student of Mrs. 
Roland Reynolds, she is now studying 
with Alfred Mouledous. Representing 
the Southwestern Division, she per- 
formed Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” and the 
finale of Chopin’s Sonata in b minor. 

Henry Doskey, 18, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, represented the Southern 
Division. Formerly a_ student of 
William Gillock, he now studies with 
Mary Jane Smisor. He performed 
Kabalevsky’s Third Sonata. 

Mare Johnson, 14, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is currently in the ninth 
grade. He studies ’cello with Mrs. 
George Work of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Accompanied by Vincent DiFiore, he 
played the first movement of Lalo’s 
‘Cello Concerto in d minor. Johnson 
and DiFiore were chosen for this con- 
cert at the 1961 West Central Division 
Audition held at Philadelphia on 
February 25, just prior to the open- 
ing of the national convention. 





Terry McGovern, 16, of Great 
Falls, Montana, represented the West- 
ern Division at the MTNA Student 
Concert at Philadelphia. He is a 
student of Mrs. Helen Dickson, who 
was present for the concert. He per- 
formed Beethoven’s Sonata opus 8la 
(“Les Adieux’’). 

Robert Brooks, 16, a Central High 
School Junior of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has won honors on both the trumpet 
and the piano, He was a piano soloist 
for the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League in 1957, and he was 
second place Stillman Kelley award 
winner in 1959. He studies piano with 
Genevieve Truran. He played the 
fugue from Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in G major and Chopin’s Scherzo in 
b minor. 

Vincent DiFiore, 17, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, studied piano for several 
years with Winnie Owen Friede of 
the Beth Miller Studio. He has been 
chosen to play with both the Lincoln 
Symphony Orchestra and the Sioux 
Falls Town and Gown Orchestra in 
April, 1961. Accompanied by his 
current teacher, Beth Miller Harrod, 
he played the Ravel Concerio in G 
major on the MTNA Student Concert. 

Ann Ray, 18, of Council Bluffs, 
lowa, gave her first piano recital at 
the age of nine. Ann was selected in 
1953 to perform with the Boise Civic 
Symphony. While studying with Beth 
Miller Harrod, she played with both 
the Omaha Youth Symphony and the 
(Continued on page 26) 


PERFORMERS ON MTNA STUDENT CONCERT, March 1, 1961, Philadelphia, 
General Session. Front raw, left to right: Edward Gates of Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Terry McGovern of Great Falls, Montana; Ruth Ann Kelley of Dallas, Texas; 
Henry Doskey of New Orleans, Louisiana; Marc Johnson of Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Vincent DiFiore of Lincoln, Nebraska; Ann Ray of Council Bluffs, lowa, and 
Robert Brooks of Sioux City, lowa. In back row, left to right: LaVahn Maesch, 
then President of MTNA, William Boehle, Chairman of MTNA Student Activities, 
and Duane A. Branigan, then MTNA Vice President in charge of Convention 
Program. Photo by Stanlee Photo Service. 























































Following the discusion in the previous issue of Ameri- 
can Music Teacher about lesson plans, there comes the 
objection that the short lesson, which is usually thirty 
minutes long. is just not long enough to cover all topics 
mentioned, Would the hour-long lesson be better? Or 
would it be better to work on some of the assignment at 
one lesson and the balance at the next? 

In my opinion. few students should have less than one 
hour per week. This is preferably divided into two les- 
sons. though many teachers say it is impossible for stu- 
dents to come twice during the week. 

The older and more advanced the pupil, the easier it is 
for him to direct his own practice for a whole week with- 
out fresh stimulation and encouragement from the 
teacher. Young children should have frequent and short 
lessons. 

For best results pupils below high school age should have 
at least two half-hours each week. High school and college 
students often do well with one lesson lasting an hour. 
but experience with my own students has shown me ihat 
much more can be accomplished when this time is divided 
into two shorter periods, 


Number and Length of Lessons 


The matter of number and length of lessons depends 
largely on local customs and circumstances. Instead of 
lamenting the fact that lessons are too short and too in- 
frequent, let us try to analyze what we hope to accomplish 
at lessons. Again we are faced with a subject about which 
most teachers could write a book. 

Certainly this is too large and too important a matter 
to be treated adequately in the limited space of this page. 
It encompasses such broad and overlapping aspects of 
musicianship as performance, theoretical understanding, 
knowledge of literature and style. Perhaps. though, we 
can touch on a few ideas that bear on the problem. 

With such a large responsibility confronting us every 
time a student appears for a lesson, it becomes necessary 
to decide how best to use each minute of the time. 

Traditionally we think of a lesson as the time when the 
teacher finds out whether or not the student’s practice 
since the last lesson has been effective, producing musical 
results, This point of view assumes that the student knows 
not only what the objectives are—that is, how his playing 
should sound—but also how to study and practice in 
order to reach those objectives. 

All real teachers agree that the teacher must be more 
than a policeman: he must do more than “hear” a lesson. 
For if that is the only purpose of the lesson, the teacher 
would need only to make assignments and leave the rest 
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to the student until time to hear the assignment and make 
comments on the quality of the performance. This proce- 
dure could then be repeated with little or no musical 
growth taking place until someone, parent, pupil, or 
teacher. realizes that a great amount of time has been 
wasted, 

Poorly directed practice time is often wasted time. In 
these days of limited time for practice, we must do every- 
thing we can to make sure the student knows how to 
practice. 

Much has been said and written about the length of 
practice periods and the importance of working out a 
daily schedule, the need for a good well-tuned piano, a 
good light and other factors applying to the physical 
aspects of practicing. So I shall say no more on the 
subject. 

I wish, however, to discuss briefly the value of the 
lesson as a sort of model practice session where the 
teacher directs the student’s attention toward a better 
understanding both of the goals he is trying to reach and 
the steps he must take in working toward those goals. In 
many instances time is saved simply by letting the student 
hear the composition played well before he is sent away to 
practice it, 

Helping the student understand the form of the piece 
helps him plan the climaxes and the control of dynamics 
needed for them. A short discussion of the piece as a 
whole, making phrases and larger divisions clear, saves 
much of the trial and error that must take place when the 
student has no introduction to its beauties and complexi- 
ties before starting to practice it. 

After these preliminaries the teacher might show how 
to practice one phrase so as to bring out the melody, to 
smooth a passage, to plan a comfortable fingering, advise 
as to practicing hands separately or blocking chords. In 
fact, if the student is to leave the lesson with any com- 
prehension of the music and of how to direct his own 
work to realize that music, the teacher is obliged to use 
much of the lesson time in planning good practice. 

Sometimes simply pointing out a melodic outline that 
can be sung mentally by the student as he practices works 
wonders. Sometimes a miracle is wrought by showing how 
one part of a contrapuntal passage can be sung while 
another part is played, thus incurring the effect of two 
independent parts. 

A difficult spot may be eased by blocking or clustering 
under the hand the group of keys to be used. Often a 
technical problem is erased by singing the passage or by 
analyzing its pulsations, Usually a crisis in rhythm can 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Might we ask you to check the dues being paid by other 
professional people to their professional or learned socie- 


Way A Duss Increase? 


BY JAMES B. PETERSON 


Another evidence of the rapid growth of MTNA came 
during the recent National Convention in Philadelphia. 
The Executive Board, after sincere and earnest debate, 
suggested to the membership revisions in the Bylaws 
which would raise the annual dues of MTNA to six 
dollars. After the required reading and publication for the 
membership, a secret ballot was held, at which time the 
amendments were passed by a rousing majority. 

What were the factors that caused the Executive Board, 
a group of cautious, and sincere men and women elected 
to represent you, to take this action? There must have 
been good reasons! 

There were. First of all, the demand for services in the 
National Office have far exceeded the available space, 
staff and equipment (much of which is old and worn 
out). In addition to processing memberships: keeping the 
financial records of the Association; answering the heavy 
correspondence: assisting individual members and affili- 
ated associations with various problems and projects; 
acting as an information center for all manner of groups 
including foreign music teachers and governments, the 
National Office also edits and prints all Association publi- 
cations. We have been trying to run a Cadillac with a 
Model T motor. 

The demand for services has been mentioned. Of what 
do we speak? 

1. Of an expanded, more practical and valuable pro- 
gram of publications to include: 

(a) A larger, better American Music Teacher. We all 
feel the need for the expansion of our fine, professional 
journal. This will involve the addition of a full-time 
editor to our staff. 

(b) The further publication of learned monographs 
for our Subject-Area Sections and Standing Committees. 
For MTNA to fulfill its objectives, it is necessary to 
publish such contributions to learning and the teaching 
fields. 

(c) Various other publications of service to the teach- 
ing profession, such as envelope stuffers (informative 
slips for parents to be sent by the private teacher with 
the monthly statements), billing forms. report cards, 
certificates and the like. 

2. The provision of workshops and seminars for State 
Conventions. 

3. The commissioning of works to be written by well- 
known American Composers. 

4. A stepped-up program of Association expansion to 
include the formation of new State Associations. The 
establishment of the new EASTERN DIVISION at the 
Philadelphia Convention means added expenses for the 
Association, Only in this way can we bring the benefits 
of MTNA to more and more private teachers. 

5. Continued and additional protection of teachers 
from adverse legislation, taxes, zoning and so forth. 

6. A broader Student Activities program. 


James B. Peterson, MTNA Vice President in charge of Program, 
is Chairman of the Music Department, University of Omaha. 
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ties and associations? It might surprise you to know that 
you have been paying the same dues paid by MTNA 
members in 1906, 

What other professional group has kept its dues so low? 
We believe that it is time to give MTNA a chance to 
prove its great worth to you as an individual teacher of 
music, for it is the association for ALL teachers of music, 
and is, therefore, in a much more advantageous position 
to be of help to the profession as a whole. 

Now a word to our affiliated Associations. It may be 
necessary to make a small change in your Bylaws having 
to do with dues, and the amount to be sent to the National 
Office. The Executive Board or Committee of each State 
Association should authorize such an amendment retro- 
active to September 1, 1961, when the dues increase goes 
into effect. This can be presented for ratification to the 
membership at the next State Convention. We are certain 
that the membership will be unanimous in its approval 
for the many increased benefits it will receive, remember- 
ing that only as the Association is supported will benefits 
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be derived. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 


To our fine Executive Secretary S. Turner Jones and 
his most able assistant Royston W. Hutcheson. 

To the Executive Board and to the standing committees 
of MTNA for their constructive efforts. 

To the Philadelphia Local Program Chairman, Louis 
Wersen, Music Supervisor of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 

To the Convention Chairman, Stanley Sprenger, to the 
chairmen of the local committees and the members of 
their respective committees. 

To those presiding and taking part in the highly 
stimulating, thought provoking and informal sectional 
conferences. 

To all those who have so generously contributed their 
talents and artistry for the numerous. musical programs. 

To the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor; the Central Moravian Church 
Choir, Robert Elmore, organist-choirmaster and guest 
conductor David M. McCorkle: the Singing City Chorale 
of Philadelphia and Elaine Brown, conductor. 

To our distinguished speakers: Reginald Allen, Senator 
Jacob K. Javits and Otto Kinkeldey. 

To the All-Philadelphia Senior High School Band, 
Choir and Orchestra. 

To the Baldwin Piano Company and Steinway and 
Sons for furnishing pianos for use at the convention. 

And to all other organizations and individuals who 
have in any way contributed to the success of this con- 
vention. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Celia Mae Bryant, Chairman 
Walter Erley 

Hazel D. Monfort 

Elizabeth Morris 

Roy Unde: wood 
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be resolved by singing and clapping. 

Other topics such as sight reading 
should be treated similarly at the 
lesson. The rule should be to show 
how before requiring independent 
reading of a composition. Consciously 
taking note of important details be- 
fore he begins to play, planning men- 
tally the scale in the key of the piece 
and its principal chords, feeling these 


under the hand, feeling the rhythmic 
patterns and perhaps clapping them, 
picking out pulse notes so that the 
eye swings evenly across the page 
from one important point to the 
next—these are among the steps 
which the teacher can help a student 
take as he prepares to read a piece at 
sight. 

These few suggestions suffice to 
show how time at the lesson spent in 
preventing problems during practice 
sessions saves a student from un- 
necessary frustration by helping him 
learn how to direct his own study. 
The lesson then becomes the spring- 








OTHER PIANO SOLOS 


Bouncing Broncos 

Fiesta 

A Gay Adventure 

| Caught A Fish (with words) 
Jitterbug 

Kids Playing Tag 

The Mountain Meadow .. 
Spiritual And Banjo Reel 
Two Little Tunes 


Dance Portraits 


Dancing Around The World 
A Day At The Zoo 

Eight Diversions 
Four Northern Sketches . 
From My Window 

Music For Young People 


Six Short Tales 
Suite For Piano 
A Summer In Switzerland 
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announcing the publication of 
a charming suite for solo piano 
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board for fruitful work during the 
following days. 

Of course everyone who teaches 
knows that such lessons in how to 
practice must be taught over and over. 
Even so, each repetition serves to 
awaken the student more fully to the 
possibilities of the music. 

He is relieved of the dull sort of 
practice which counts the number of 
times a passage is played and the 
number of minutes he spends at the 
piano. Instead, his work is motivated 
by a recognized goal and he is strength- 
ened by the assurance that he knew 
what to listen for in his playing and 
how to work to get that sound. 

Whatever the length of the lesson, 
the important thing is to use the time 
well. This means that a large portion 
of it is best spent in showing the 
student how to plan his own work so 
as to gain the most from the daily 
practice away from the teacher. To 
paraphrase an old saying: An ounce 
of understanding is worth an hour of 
practice, 

The following article treats almost 
the same ideas as those above but 
from the standpoint of another 
teacher’s application of them. The 
author of this next article joins me 
in asking readers to send in their 
own reactions to our remarks. 


From: John L. Norman 
Hays, Kansas 

WHAT TO INCLUDE 
IN THE 

PIANO LESSON 


In the course of teaching, one 
frequently arrives at the point where 
he asks, “Am I accomplishing any- 
thing with my students?” “Do MY 
students measure up to what they 
should?” “What is expected of our 
students?” And “What should I be 
doing to accomplish this in the piano 
lesson?” 

It would seem that most reliable 
criterion would be found in what we 
ultimately desire from our students. 
In other words, what should they be 
able to do after four or five years of 
study? 

There are three major areas in 
which teachers would probably want 
their students to excel: (1) perform- 
ance, (2) sight reading, and (3) 
keyboard improvisation. A student 
adequately trained in these areas over 
a period of four or five years should 
have sufficient background to proceed 
along any vocational or avocational 
avenue he should choose, 
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Assuming that the above areas are 
the chosen goals for our students, it 
would be well to examine the facets 
that make up each of these areas to 
find out what should be done in the 
lesson to achieve these goals. 

Performance is perhaps the most 
comprehensive area of all, in that it 
involves many things, and different 
things to different teachers. To this 
teacher, however, the first step toward 
insuring a good performance would 
be a thorough knowledge of funda- 
mentals, 

This would assume that the stu- 
dent without exception must under- 
stand rhythm, notes, phrasing, finger- 
ing and pedaling. This would mean 
that the student in the lesson would 
be taught to realize rhythm patterns, 
which means he must learn to count. 

He must be able to read and to 
realize tonal patterns, which means 
he must learn to read notes. It might 
here be stated that it is the opinion of 
this teacher that any crutch toward 
this goal, such as writing the letter 
names of the notes in the music for 
the student, or calling the lines and 
spaces anything but what they are, 
is merely postponing the day when 
that student will be able to stand on 
his own as far as reading is con 
cerned. 

The student should be taught to 
realize phrasing from the beginning. 
This is so often neglected, yet listen- 
ing to the playing of a person who 
is unconscious of phrasing is like 
listening to a person speak without 
punctuation. 

He should learn to select and 
abide by a good fingering, and to 
hear and execute good pedaling. This 
teacher feels that these things form 
a requirement from which no stu- 
dent should be exempt. 

The second step toward a good 
performance would be facility at the 
piano. This involves two different 
kinds of facility: technical facility, 
which means that the student has 
had enough experience in playing so 
that he plays with ease or fluency; 
and the facility of “being at home” 
with the composition he is playing. 

It would seem that to assure these 
combined kinds of facilities would in- 
volve the following: (1) lots of play- 
ing of many types of music, (2) 
familiarity with different tonalities 
through scales, arpeggios and key- 
board harmony work, and (3) 
familiarity with music from all 
periods. 
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This is perhaps a difficult thing 
to accomplish. Yet it is often the 
case that we find a student with 
the mentality and musicality to per- 
form well who lacks in the one area 
of “facility” so greatly that his per- 
formance falls considerably short of 
being a good one. 

Keyboard harmony work will pro- 
vide a great source of different types 
of music and is a very worthy moti- 
vating factor toward continued in- 
terest in piano. Most teachers do 
include scales and arpeggios as a 
regular diet and this teacher feels 
that this is good; however, so fre- 


—— 


quently students are steeped in music 
of one or two periods. 

There is so much wonderful music 
in each period that the teacher could 
accelerate motivation by moving into 
other areas. It seems unfair to over- 
load a student with music from the 
romantic era and to deprive him of 
the beautiful and challenging com- 
positions from other periods. 

The next step toward this “good” 
performance would be musicianship. 
This is one of the most important 
steps, if not the most important. 
Granted, there is a point of no re- 
turn, beyond which a teacher can 
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ENJOYABLE 

Solos have clever words which bring to the 
student an association with his favorite 
activities in everyday life. 

MELODIC 


Singable tunes—catchy sequences. This is 
the very basis of study through melody and 
musicianship. 
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THE MARK NEVIN PIANO COURSE 


Piano Study Through Melody and Musicianship 


Since its introduction to piano teachers all over ihe country, the MARK NEVIN 
PIANO COURSE has met with unparalleled success. This carefully thought-out lesson 
plan for the young pianist is now a proven favorite. 


In four books (Preparatory Book and Books |, 2 and 3), THE MARK NEVIN PIANO 
COURSE gives the young student a solid musical foundation with which to build 
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do little to train a student who does 
not have the ability to express himself 
musically. 

However, there are things which 
any student can learn to aid his per- 
formance. These things do not in- 
sure musicality, but they are a means 
of expressing it, if it is there. 

First, the student’s ear should be 
trained to hear what he wants to play. 
This presumes that he must listen 
to what he is playing. This is not 
as ridiculous as it may sound, for 
oft times a student is completely 
oblivious to what he has said with 
his performance. 

Ample proof of this can be had by 
allowing a student to listen to a re- 
cording of something he has just 
played. The only way to insure that 
the student is listening to what he is 
playing is for the teacher to listen, 
and to make sure that he is doing 
what is marked on the score. 

Another aid toward more musical 
playing is something that has been 
mentioned before: an understanding 
of, and the ability to realize phrasing. 
The student should be taught from 
the beginning to listen to and abide 
by this arrangement of musical ideas. 

A thorough understanding of the 
use of dynamics makes such a differ- 
ence in a performance. Dynamic 
markings are not an end in them- 
selves, but merely tools with which to 
express better the overall musical 
idea of the composition. 

Again the understanding of styles 
and devices representing each period 
certainly aids the musicality of a per- 
formance, It is this that has been 
referred to as fluency or “feeling at 
home” with a composition from a 
certain period. 

Last, but not least, is the element 
of maturity which has much to do 
with the selection of the music a stu- 
dent performs. An early teacher once 
said to this writer, “You cannot per- 
form that which you have not lived.” 

This fact is so much in evidence in 
contests where students are perform- 
ing material considerably beyond 
their level of mature understanding. 
This means that the teacher will 
select music which is within the scope 
of the student’s grasp not only tech- 
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nically but also musically. 

\ step toward a good performance 
occasionally neglected is that of 
memorization. This really presents 
little problem, if the teacher has re- 
quired the student to memorize from 
the beginning. 

The student accepts it as a matter- 
of-course and, if assisted with devices 
to aid memorization when in diffi- 
culty, will rarely have severe trouble. 
The main difficulty lies in the student 
who has been allowed to go through 
several years of piano lessons with- 
out memorization, and then when 
he is confronted with it is so in- 
hibited that it takes considerable 
time before he trusts his own 
memory. 

To perform well and with freedom, 
the pianist should free himself of the 
printed score. As a teacher, one can- 
not be sure that a student really 
knows a composition until he has 
performed it without music. 

With the chronic complaint of 
parents, “Mary has taken lessons for 
five years and can’t play a thing 
without her music,” it behooves 
teachers to see to it that Mary can 
play many things without her music. 
Incidentally, this does seem to be a 
legitimate complaint. 

The last step of the performance 
and one by no means unimportant is 
that of good stage habits. Basically 
these fall into the category of good 
manners: however, it has been the 
experience of this teacher that the stu- 
dents who have the assurance that 
they know what to do when on stage 
have a great deal more poise while 
there. 

This means they approach their 
performance number with a great 
deal more calmness, a condition most 
helpful to more secure concentration. 
This business of stage habits can’t 
exactly be dealt with in the lesson. 
but the teacher should give his stu- 
dents the opportunity to perform 
everything that they have memorized 
and are ready to perform. 

Learning music and not perform- 
ing it is like training a team of boys 
to play basketball, and never playing 
a game. 

The next two areas of what to in- 


clude in the lesson can be stated 
rather briefly. Sight reading can 
best be done in the lesson through 
teacher-pupil ensemble work. which 
proves most satisfactory in most 
cases, or with the teacher setting 
aside certain lessons for that pur- 
pose. 

It is well to encourage the student 
to accompany other musicians or en- 
sembles outside of lesson time. Many 
teachers have started very extensive 
ensemble work with their students, a 
plan which seems to be most fruitful. 

If time is available, it would be 
rewarding if the teacher could see 
that each student had considerable 
ensemble experience. both with other 
students and with the teacher. This, 
too, is a wonderful area for moti- 
vation. 

Keyboard improvisation, at one 
time almost forbidden by piano 
teachers, has now been reclaimed as 
a most vital part of the pianist’s back- 
ground. Here the student is trained 
to hear, to recognize what he hears, 
and to reproduce it in any other key 
and in different accompaniment pat- 
terns, 

This, as has been stated before, 
adds much to the fluency of his play- 
ing; it cultivates his ear and his mind 
to know what he hears; and it pro- 
vides an area in which he can estab- 
lish himself with his everyday world 
and be accepted. 

In summary, the entire criterion 
could be based on the one area, PER- 
FORMANCE, for to perform well re- 
quires facility which is acquired 
among other things through SIGHT 
READING and KEYBOARD  IM- 
PROVISATION. There are two other 
things a teacher should strive for in 
the training of a pupil in conjunction 
with each facet discussed in this ar- 
ticle: (1) train the student to use his 
mind, and (2) teach him how to 
practice everything he undertakes. 

There is no sure way to success 
with every student. b:! these two fac- 
tors combined with a solid back- 
ground, provide siudents with the 
tools with which to understand and 
enjoy their music, on whatever level 
they may be reached. > > Pp 
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Council on the Arts for further study 
and exploration as both Presidential 
candidates indicated in the 1960 
campaign. 

We have excellent patterns of 
operation in the governmentally spon- 
sored arts councils set up by Canada 
and the United Kingdom, which have 
been functioning successfully for 
years, and we need no new study to 
emphasize the relative concentration 
of our art development in a few 
metropolitan centers while large areas 
of the rest of the country see little 
or nothing of our first-rate artists. 

What we need is the establishment 
of a United States Arts Foundation 
such as I have proposed in the 86th 
Congress. And during his campaign 
last fall, President Kennedy said in 
answer to an inquiry from Equity 
magazine: “I am in full sympathy 
with the proposal for a Federally-sup- 
ported foundation to provide encour- 
agement and opportunity to non- 
profit, private and civic groups in 
the performing arts. When so many 
other nations officially recognize and 
support the performing arts as part 
of their national cultural heritage, it 
seems to me unfortunate that the 
United States has been so slow in 
coming to a similar recognition.” It 
seems to me this tells the story very 
well. 

I have introduced this legislation 
in the present Congress and I am 
amending it this week to include the 
visual arts—art exhibits and art 
museums. 

The United States Arts Founda- 
tion, functioning on a modest appro- 
priation of a few million dollars a 
year spent in conjunction with match- 
ing funds of other interested public 
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or private agencies, could stimulate 
as much as $50,000,000 in nongov- 
ernment activity on behalf of our 
performing arts. I believe that na- 
tional legislators are expressing 
heightened interest in such a proposal 
because of the marked increase in 
cultural activity at local and State 
levels. It has impressed upon them 
that a majority of the American 
people no longer view the performing 
arts merely as a “fringe benefit” of 
modern living squeezed into the en- 
tertainment category. 

The legitimate expansion of Fed- 
eral activity in many social and eco- 
nomic spheres in recent years has 
paved the way now for the Govern- 
ment to develop a partnership concept 
to help advance the arts through aid- 
ing local organizations and sending 
live performances into areas which 
otherwise would not receive them. As 
yet, a television set is no substitute 
for a family excursion to the theatre 
or a concert or the ballet. 

Recognition of America’s need for 
frequent performances of theatrical 
and other works in all parts of our 
nation and of the people’s unabated 
desire for such performances prompt- 
ed me in 1949 to introduce, while a 
Member of the House of Representa- 


Boonville, Mo. 


tives, a resolution looking toward the 
establishment of an American Na- 
tional Theatre and an American 
National Opera and Ballet. 

My present proposal is closely 
analogous to the British and Cana- 
dian Arts Councils which have done 
so much in their countries to stimu- 
late the performing arts. It is my 
earnest hope that the present Con- 
gress will take cognizance of Ameri- 
ca’s need for an active and expanded 
cultural life—a need which this bill 
attempts to meet. 

The Foundation would be author- 
ized to accept donations, to collect 
admissions charges, and to utilize 
the services of volunteers so that a 
minimum of appropriated funds 
would be required. It would have an 
appropriate number of committees 
composed of professional people and 
the general public covering the vari- 
ous aspects of the performing arts to 
remove any danger of uniformity due 
to governmental assistance. 

The panels would judge the artistic 
worth and cultural significance of 
works to be presented to determine 
if they are worthy of support by the 
Foundation. 


(Continued on page 26) 


Tu Preswenrs Corner eee 


DUANE A. BRANIGAN 
AS proof of their intention to inau- 


gurate an increased program of 
activities and services, the members 
of the MTNA Executive Board, dur- 
ing the Philadelphia meetings, voted 
to proceed with the recommendation 
of the American Music Committee 
and the Theory-Composition Subject 
Area to commission an American 
composer to write a work for cham- 
ber orchestra. A $1,000 stipend has 
been provided, and it was decided 
further that the work commissioned 
will have its premiere performance 


at the 1963 Biennial Convention in 
Chicago. Accordingly, your Presi- 
dent-Elect is at 
distinguished committee to execute 


work choosing a 


the wishes of the Executive Board 
and make appropriate arrangements. 
Further details will reach you soon 
through AMT. 

I think that you will all agree that 
this is exciting news and a most ap- 
propriate project for MTNA’s ex- 
panding program as well as an event 
to anticipate in °63. 





STEPPED-UP MTNA 
PROGRAM UNDER WAY 


By ALLEN I. McHOSE 
MTNA Treasure: 


Decisions made at the National 
Convention promise a bigger. more 
vigorous MTNA than ever contem- 
plated before. 

Beginning with a new July-August 
issue, American Music Teacher is 
expanding into six issues annually. 
Also, publishing schedules are being 
altered so that you will get your 
copies of each issue sooner. For ex- 
ample, the September-October issue 
will be sent to you sometime during 
the latter part of August. and sub- 
sequent issues will be moved forward 
accordingly. In addition, we expect 
to carry more articles for you in each 
issue. . 

The National Office plans to start 
subsidizing Workshops, and to in- 
crease the variety to include voice. 
strings, theory and maybe others 
along with piano, This will not be 
possible, though, until the dues in- 
crease goes into effect. Then. however, 


even more projects will be under- 
taken. 

We plan to commission a series of 
musical compositions, concerning 
which there is another article else- 
where in this issue, A larger publica- 
tion program designed to help the 
state associations is being formed. 

Public relations in the form of 
newspaper releases, radio and TV 
programs, and magazine articles—all 
directed toward increasing the pres- 
tige of the private teacher—will be 
included. And, more help from the 
National Office in the form of pro- 
motion campaigns, mailings, visiting 
speakers will be available. 

It is likely, too, that shortly we 
shall be able to offer a group insur- 
ance plan you will want to participate 
in. News of that, too, is covered in 
more detail in another part of this 
magazine. 

You are invited to send in any 
suggestions for projects and activities 
that you think will benefit MTNA 
members. > > p> 
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relationship to the numbers so that 
the rhythmic pattern was quite ap- 
parent; still another used fractions 
and developed a quite usable numeri- 
cal system. Others used the conven- 
tional notation system, though some 
came with valid questions as to its 
effectiveness. 

At no time were they required to 
use the conventional system. But as 
they began to develop more and more 
complex rhythmic versions of these 
texts, the clumsiness and inaccuracy 
of their homemade systems became 
apparent and the utility of the con- 
ventional system was accepted with 
alacrity. 

The important thing, though, was 
this: they had faced the problem of 
developing the tool after they were 
fully aware of the need for it. The 
resulting technical discussion, which 
could have been one more deadly lec- 
ture if it had come first, now became 
a matter of interest and importance; 
for rhythmic notation was a tool they 
wished to acquire as a help in their 
creative work. 
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for the piano student by MARK NEVIN. Now the young be- 
ginner can play the same songs as grown-ups do with wonder- 
fully simplified arrangements cf: 


¢ FOR ME AND MY GAL ¢ DOWN BY THE STATION « HEY, 
MR. BANJO ¢ WHO'S SORRY NOW? e GIRL OF MY DREAMS 
¢ MARGIE ¢ STARS FELL ON ALABAMA e SERENADE IN THE 
NIGHT e¢ LET A SMILE BE YOUR UMBRELLA (On a Rainy Day) 
* THE SONG TSCHAIKOWSKY WROTE e CARRY ME BACK TO 
THE LONE PRAIRIE 


Price $1.00 
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Twenty-five of the most popular tunes of the North and South 
in simple arrangements for piano by GEORGES BERMONT. 
Especially prepared for the centennial years. Words and chord 
symbols included. 

Contents « ARMY OF THE FREE e¢ BATTLE-CRY OF FREEDOM e 
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At first, pitch was not a factor; 
the chanting was done on a single 
tone. The initial assignment involv- 
ing pitch was to create a chant-melody 
which used just two pitches—in any 
relationship to each other. Again, 
notation was not a matter of concern, 

Naturally, this stringent limitation 
kept the results from being musically 
exciting, though we did examine 
some interesting American Indian 
melodies which were similarly di- 
tonal. It did give the class the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the effect of dif- 
ferent intervals. The second was the 
favorite. The fourth and fifth were 
interesting because they illustrated 
the possibility of one tone being 
clearly subordinate to another. As the 
class sang the different versicns they 
came to be well aware of interval 
differences. 

Several members of the class used 
the extra note as a means of accentu- 
ating portions of the text, and were 
successful in making it a vehicle of 
expression. 

The next step to Parnassus was to 
allow the use of five notes. We as- 
sumed the lowest note to be the tonal 
center, a phenomenon we had begun 
discovering with the ditonal melodies, 
and went up stepwise from there. The 
possibility of different patterns of 
stepwise motion was discussed and 
the class experimented with different 
distributions of half and whole steps. 

Again notation was their own 
problem to solve as they saw fit. 
In this case, however, solutions were 
much less varied than with rhythms; 
they either involved some kind of a 
staff. or the 
numbers. 


use of letters and 

With this assignment the excite- 
ment of discovering what they could 
do with even this limited vocabulary 
rose to a high level. They realized 
they were creating musical settings 
of the texts which “made sense”; and 
they were able to capture the melody 
on paper so that it could be com- 
municated, perpetuated or refined. 

They experimented with different 
tones as starting tones and discovered 
the necessity for taking corrective 
sieps in order to retain the pattern 
of whole and half steps they desired. 
The desire to use the leading tone 
and finally the submediant led to the 
use of the whole diatonic series. 

By this time most of the class had 
acquired, almost incidentally to the 
creative process, the ability to notate 
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their songs accurately, both as to 
rhythm and pitch. From now on, 
the classroom procedure was to have 
the songs of each member of the class 
duplicated so everyone could have his 
own copy of each newly-created song. 
Thus they could all examine each 
other’s work critically, and together 
enjoy singing songs written by their 
classmates, 

The resulting melodies were inter- 
esting on several points. They were 
surprisingly non-derivative; the minor 
versions strongly favored the modal 
effect of an unraised leading tone; 
several had key changes introduced 


as a means of delineating form; they 
were almost all very singable, ac- 
ceptable tunes, with a few qualifying 
as very fine by any standard. 

We next examined a completely 
different type of melody, plain-song. 
Because of the previous experience 
with different diatonic scales the con- 
cept of mode was easy to approach. 
The psalm tone of each mode became 
important as we experimented with 
singing Psalms, using first the for- 
mulae for the easiest mode, Tone II, 
and then trying others. 

We sang antiphons which refaced 
the Psalm singing and examined the 
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musical result. We listened to re- 
corded chant, predetermining the 
psalm tone and final of the mode, and 
listening with these tones in mind. 

In writing chant an antiphon and 
Psalm text were furnished. A choice 
of mode was suggested, and the psalm 
tone and formulae were given for 
each possible mode. 

The class was amazed at how difh- 
cult it was to create something in 
this style which retained some of the 
flexibility and expressiveness of the 
chant they had sung and heard. The 
absence of meter baffled some and 
only a few were successful in creating 
anything that was not quite dreary 
musically. 


New Insight 


However, from the point of view 
of gaining a_ new insight into the 
history of melody, an understanding 
of mode, and a new concept of 
rhythmic movement it was time well 
spent. The style was just too far re- 
moved from the previous musical ex- 
perience of most of the class to be- 
come assimilated in the short time 
we had to spend with it. 

The final creative project for the 
cless used the blues as a model. There 
were some very good reasons for this 
choice; the blues has a definite form 
which is easily apparent to the av- 
erage ear; the form depends on a re- 


curring harmonic progression which 
gives an opportunity to examine 
melody’s relation to harmony; the 
“blues” notes provide further experi- 
ence with modal concepts; and it is 
a style which is definitely within the 
common experience of the typical 
undergraduate. 


Blues 


We listened to blues, We outlined 
the form and followed the outline 
auraly. We sang roots of the chords 
as we listened to get the feel of the 
harmonic basis of the form. Then the 
class was given blues texts and a 
very simple four-chord-to-a-bar har- 
monic sketch of the form. They were 
asked to make their melodies con- 
form to this. It was written so simply 
that all but two members of the class 
could play it. 

The results were excellent. The 
idea of blue notes and their relation- 
ship to the modes previously studied 
was readily grasped. The rhythmic 
variety implied by the texts stimu- 
lated some to achieve quite compli- 
cated effects, and the necessity for 
notating these was accepted as a de- 
manding challenge. The recurring 
harmonic pattern gave them a feel- 
ing for chord relationships and 
change. The relationship of this form 
to chaconne and passacaglia forms 
was investigated. 
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Those who had any keyboard fa- 
cility were encouraged to vary the 
harmonic background given them, 
with some interesting results. 

One of the byproducts of the crea- 
tive activity was an aroused intel- 
lectual curiosity. Part of the required 
work was an_ individual research 
project on some phrase of music, 
Topics varied from a study of two 
conflicting aesthetic viewpoints on 
“Music as Communication” to “The 
Evolution of a Folk Song—or “The 
Ship That Never Returned’ (1807) 
to ‘The MTA’ (1948).” The class 
found that even with their sketchy 
backgrounds in music they could 
profitably explore and report on some 
topics related to music. 


Think Creatively 


It was gratifying to find that it 
was possible to get this group of 
students, who were not particularly 
motivated toward music as a field of 
study, to think creatively, and in the 
process to become considerably more 
musically literate. Considering the 
one class a week schedule the re- 
sults impressed me as being well be- 
yond what I could normally expect 
from a typical theory class whose 
motivation toward the subject would 
presumably be much stronger and 
whose backgrounds would normally 
be much better, musically speaking, 
than those of this class. 

Certainly the level of intelligence 
of the class contributed toward these 
results. But I like to think that at 
least a part of the reason for their 
successful accomplishments and en- 
thusiastic response was in the mode 
of teaching. Challenging the group 
first to create—to work with sounds 
which they then sought to capture 
on paper was a basic principle of in- 
struction. Too often. this order is 
reversed and the creative experience 
becomes buried under a mass of tech 
nical detail. 

Suggested sources for material t 
be used in teaching: 

Leach, MacEdward. The Balla 
Book. New York: Harper & Brothers 
1955. 

The Introits for the Church Year 
St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Pub 
lishing House, 1942. 

Boatwright, Howard, /ntroductio: 
to the Theory of Music. New York 
W. W. Norton, 1956. 

Silverman, Jerry (editor). Fol/ 


Blues. New York: Macmillan, 1958. 
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South Carolina 
MTA Organized 


BY GEORGE LUCKTENBERG 


TWO day 

workshops, outstanding musical 
programs, and addresses by leading 
personalities heralded the addition of 
South Carolina to the Southern Divi- 
sion of MTNA in late January. Host 
to the convention was Converse Col- 
lege in Spartanburg. Dates were Janu- 
ary 24 and 25, 1961, Three distin- 
guished visitors gave invaluable as- 
sistance as speakers and advisors in 
the general sessions: Dr. S. Turner 
Jones, National Executive Secretary 
of MTNA, Dr, Frank Crockett, Presi- 
dent, Southern Division of MTNA, 
and Miss Polly Gibbs, National Chair- 
man of the MTNA Piano Section and 
Vice President for State Associations, 
Southern Division. 

Following the adoption of the State 
Constitution and Bylaws, a session 
devoted to discussion of a Teacher 
Certification Plan was opened with 
an address by Dr. Eugene N. Crabb, 
Dean of the Converse College School 
of Music. After thorough discussion 
from the floor, a Committee on Ac- 
creditation was appointed, including 
representatives from college and pri- 
vate teachers throughout the state. 
Dean Crabb was asked to serve as 
chairman of the committee. 

Speaker at the convention banquet 
was Dr. Crockett. who gave a well- 
written, persuasive talk on the aims 
of MTNA and the function of the 
state units. Dean and Mrs. Crabb 
held an open house for everyone at- 
tending the banquet in the home later 
in the evening. 

Other excellent addresses were de- 
livered by Dr. Jones, who gave the 
keynote speech; Miss Gibbs, who 
talked about the work of the Piano 
Section and explained the Private 
Teacher Workshops; and Mr. Donn 
Mills, Conductor of the Charleston, 
S. C. Symphony, who spoke on the 
need for promotion of string teaching 
in the state. 

On the afternoon of the second 
day, meetings of special interest areas 
were held. Miss Gibbs gave a piano 
teachers workshop session which was 
heavily attended, particularly by those 
from the Spartanburg area. The Con- 
verse College Opera Workshop, Pro- 


series of meetings, 
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fessor John McCrae, Director, gave 
a demonstration for the vocal section: 
and the recently-formed South Caro- 
lina chapter of the American String 
Teachers Association held a meeting 
to discuss plans for the impending 
All-State Orchestra in Columbia on 
February 11. 

Highlights of the convention were 
the two concerts, the first of which 
featured Miss Rachel Pierce, organist, 
of the Converse faculty; Mr. Adrian 
Ketcham, baritone, of the faculty of 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Virginia Gore of 
the Converse faculty; and Mme. Ger- 
trude Tremblay Baker, pianist; of 
the faculty of the University of South 
Carolina. The second concert was de- 
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both books and sheet music. 
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voted to strings: Mrs. Jerrie Luckten- 
berg and Mr. Lucien De Groote of 
the Converse faculty were heard in 
two violin-cello duos; Mr. Herbert 
Albin, concertmaster of the Charles- 
ton Symphony, and Miss Joan Geil- 
fuss, pianist from Charleston, played 
a sonata by a modern German com- 
poser; and the Florence String En- 
semble under the direction of Mr. 
Peter Kurtz offered an inspiring dem- 
onstration of the accomplishment of 
its members, mostly at the junior- 
high ages, after only three years of 
working together. 

Oi!.ers elected for this biennium 
were: George Lucktenberg, Converse 
College, President: Edwin Jones, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. First Vice 
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VACATION 
PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOPS 


Sun Valley, Idaho, Aug. 13-19 
Eureka Springs, Ark., July 23-29 
(Eighth soason) 


Combine your summer study with 
a vacation in one of America’s 
famous resorts. Inspirational, re- 
freshing, stimulating . . . new 
teaching techniques and materials 
. . » demonstration teaching . . . 
motivation of the teenager .. . 
panel discussions with fellow 
teachers. 


Rates for other members of the family. 
Dr. Clarence Burg, Director 
Dean, School of Music 


Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 
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ROBERT GOLDSAND 
Eighth Annual Piano Workshop 


June 19-July 15 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
For concert pianists, 
teachers, and advanced 
students 


Come to a beautiful col- 

lege campus to work with 

one of the world's great 
artists. 


For details, write to: 
George F. Barron, 


Dean, School of Fine Arts 











MTNA PRIVATE 
TEACHERS WORKSHOP 


} A tested service developed by your National Association 


§ Enthusiastically endorsed as worth while by all who attend 


§ No financial risk—MTNA underwrites all promotional expenses 


§ Satisfactory attendance assured, averaging 44 per Workshop 


§ Workshop theme is practical—pays rich dividends to participants 


» No outside “experts” needed 


§ Your own members are the resource persons 


§ MTNA mails special announcement to all music teachers in your 


area 


9 MTNA provides all necessary printed materials and supplies 


§ Write to MTNA National Office for complete details 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 








President; Katherine Pfohl, Winthrop 
College, Second Vice President; 
Margarette Richards, Columbia Col- 
lege, Secretary; and Ernestine Smith, 
Greenville, Treasurer. 

At a luncheon immediately follow- 
ing the election, the new officers dis- 
cussed preliminary goals and plans 
for the Association. Among these were 
the immediate promotion of local 
chapters throughout the state, and the 
site and date of the next annual con- 
vention. We hope to make the 
SCMTA one of the most active and 
vital affiliates of the Southern Divi- 
sion. > Pr Pe 


Chattanooga Gets 
TMTA Chapter 


HATTANOOGA boasts its own 

Symphony Orchestra, Opera As- 
sociation, Community Concert Series, 
Concert Choral Choir and numerous 
other Music Clubs which foster the 
finest in music. Early in the year 
1960, George Lucktenberg, nation- 
ally-recognized harpsichordist and at 
that time faculty member of the 
University of Chattanooga’s Cadek 
Conservatory, decided that a local 
chapter of the Tennessee Music 
Teachers Association was indicated. 

A meeting was called and the re- 
sponse was immediate as well as 
enthusiastic. A committee was desig- 
nated to draw up a proposed consti- 
tution which was adopted at a sub- 
sequent meeting along with the fol- 
lowing slate of officers: Ken Keese, 
President; Earl Miller, Vice Presi- 
dent; Miss Evelyn Gibbs, Secretary; 
and Miss Doris Davis, Treasurer. 
This executive group met several 
times during the summer months to 
plan for a stimulating series of fall 
and winter meetings. 

This series now has proven itself 
of sufficient interest to attract over 
35 music teachers in the area. High- 
lights were an address by TMTA 
Treasurer, J. Clark Rhodes, Profes- 
sor of Music Education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Dr. Rhodes to- 
gether with Guy Alan Bockman, As- 
sistant Professor of Fine Arts at UT, 
and TMTA President, made this 
meeting and discussion period a 
stand-out experience. 

Through the efforts of Secretary 
Gibbs, the fledgling group was for- 
tunate to secure Dr. Grady Maurice 
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Hinson, President of the Greater 
Louisville MTA as speaker and dis- 
cussion leader for its first dinner 
meeting. The Brainerd Baptist 
Church was host to Dr. Hinson and 
he gave a piano recital there open 
to the public and warmly received 
by the CMTA members. 

Still another program highlight 
for the new organization was a half 
hour program televised over WDEF- 
TV in Chattanooga. Various mem- 
bers were interviewed and given the 
opportunity to tell of MTA, its his- 
tory, purpose, and plans for the 
future. 

A monthly newsletter “Keeping in 
Tune with the News” written and 
edited by Secretary Evelyn Gibbs 
precedes each meeting and urges 
attendance. 

Great things are indicated for the 
Chattanooga Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation. > > bP 


Private Teacher 
College Liaison 
Theme of Florida 
State MTA 
Convention 


BY ELEANOR W. MORGAN 





HE Florida State Music Teachers 
Association held a very success- 
ful and rewarding annual meeting at 
Miami Beach, Florida, on October 
23, 24, and 25, 1960 in the exotic 
surroundings of the Eden Roc Hotel. 
Sunday, October 23rd, the meeting 
opened with registration and an after- 
noon of recitals—pre-college and col- 
lege—followed by the annual con- 
cert of the Florida Composers’ 
League. 

In the evening the delegates were 
guests of the University of Miami 
Symphony Orchestra in concert with 
Gary Graffman, pianist, as soloist. 
The first evening of the convention 
was brought to a close with a get-to- 
gether coffee where greetings and 
ideas were exchanged. 

The over-all theme of the conven- 
tion was the Liaison between the Pri- 
vate Teacher and the College. All the 
panelists and participants seemed to 


(Continued on page 23) 
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SEWANEE SUMMER 
MUSIC CENTER 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


Julius Hegyi, Director 
June 18-July 23, 1961 


ORCHESTRA 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
CHORUS 


Artist-teachers on all 
instruments. 


For information, write to: 


Miss Martha McCrory, Mgr. 


SEWANEE SUMMER MUSIC CENTER 
730 Cherry Street 


Chattanooga 2, Tennessee 








Sixth Annual 


PIANO TEACHERS CLINIC 
June 26-30, 1961 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Stanley Fletcher 


University of IIlinois 


Esther Payne 


Private Teacher, Chicago 


Silvio Scionti 
Michigan State University 


John Richardson 
Michigan State University 


Registration fee — $25.00 


Information: 

Piano Teachers Clinic 
Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State University 


East Lansing 
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1961 Leo 


Piano Sessions 1961 


June Davison—Ardelle Schaub, Associates 


PODOLSKY 


Three-day workshops in Dallas ["] Miami [_] At- 
lanta [_] Cincinnati [_] Kansas City [_] Fargo, N. 
D. [|] Mackinac Island [-] Chicago [] New 
York City [[] Winnipeg [[] Regina [_] Edmon- 
ton [_] Vancouver [_] Sacramento [_] (June 1st to 
August 11th)—Choose your center. 


Send this coupon for information to 


Dr. Leo Podolsky, 
1014 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Your Name . 
Address ... 


State . 














AWARDING OF CITATIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 


however, by close friends or colleagues who, acting as 
their proxies, will carry our message and convey a sense 
of our warm and abiding affection to them. 


Teacher, musicologist, author, contributor to the Book 
of Proceedings, Warren D. Allen became Vice President 
of MTNA for 1939 and President in 1940. The war years 
were no easier for musicians, and perhaps even more 
difficult, than for other professional groups. 

1940 and the years to follow were filled with dis- 
appointment and frustration for Warren Allen and his 
successors, Glen Haydon and James Quarles. The en- 
forced cancellation of meetings and curtailed programs 
caused by the war effort necessitated constant re-evalua- 
tion and adjustment of our objectives. 

In 1942 Warren Allen was moved to present a con- 
structive letter to the Executive Committee containing 
recommendations for the future program of the Asso- 
ciation during the period of emergency. 

Later, in 1944, he presented a resolution urging radio 
executives to study the effect of “commercial style” of 
music on national morale. Since the resolution has over- 
tones strangely prophetic you will appreciate this ex- 
cerpt: “The leveling of musical styles into luscious smooth- 
ness and the deliberate promotion of hysterical responses 
to musical vulgarity is, in our opinion, a menace to the 
mental health of American youth.” The resolution carried. 

Recognizing the distinguished services of Warren D. 


Mischa Portnoft’s 


Originality of approach is more than evident 
in these 4 noteworthy piano publications by 


teacher...composer, Mischa Portnoff. 


FIVE FINGER CLASSICS 


For the Adult Piano Student 


YOUR PET BOOK 
Pieces 

Etudes 

Technics for the Early Grades 


22 dances from the masters and folklore 


“POP CONCERT” 
FAVORITES FOR PIANO 


@ @ @ © 


Jalousie, and many others. 


See these at your dealer. 


Dept. B 
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DANCES DOWN THE ALPHABET 


Words and music of the greats in popular 
music such as April Showers, Tea for Two, 





Allen, MTNA is doubly proud to present this citation to 
his brother, Dr. Frederick H. Allen, who was honored 
only a few years ago by receiving the Bok Award as 
Philadelphia’s most distinguished citizen. It is our privi- 
lege to have Dr. and Mrs. Allen with us this evening. 


Of ail offices in an Association such as ours none is 
more demanding nor more challenging than that of 
Treasurer. Musician and educator, but also endowed with 
those qualities of mind and temperament which were to 
become so invaluable to MTNA, Oscar W. Demmler 
served as Assistant Treasurer from 1925 through 1929, 
and as Treasurer from 1930 through 1942. 

Although urged to assume the presidency in 1943 he 
chose instead to move back to his earlier post of Assistant 
Treasurer. Again, after serving in this capacity until 1947, 
he was persuaded to take over the Treasurer's office for 
three more years. 

Thus a full quarter of a century of continuous service 
as an officer of MTNA serves to demonstrate the extent of 
our indebtedness to him. 

In our last Book of Proceedings, published in 1950, 
recognition was given Mr. Demmler for his years of un- 
selfish devotion. To paraphrase that editorial, we cannot 
measure the days and nights back of the registration desk 
at conventions, the thousands of items of correspondence 
and record, the multiple changes of address. the bills 
paid, the return postage handled, the books meticulously 
kept, and, most of all, the genuine care for the welfare of 
the Association that has been an inspiration to all of us. 

Oscar Demmler, you have given us the gifts of time 
and mind; it is a privilege to honor you. 


Distinguished teacher, educator, 
conductor, author, administrator, edi- 
tor, and President of MTNA in 1934, 
the name of Karl W. Gehrkens will 
long be remembered in the develop- 
ment of American music and music 
education. Author of books on nota- 
tion and terminology, conducting, 
school music teaching, and music 
editor of journals and Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Karl 
Gehrkens was first introduced to 
MTNA at its 1906 Oberlin conven- 
tion. Here he met Waldo Seldon 
Pratt, one of our most distinguished 
leaders. 

It was through the influence of Mr. 
Pratt that Karl Gehrkens became 
editor of the MTNA Proceedings. For 
over 20 years he attended every 
meeting, collected the papers, ad- 
dresses, ard reports until the Annual 
Proceedings became a large book of 
some 400 pages. 

In his own words, “I always sent 
the first copy that came off the press 
to my friend Waldo Seldon Pratt, 
then waited breathlessly for his letter 
telling me that I had done a good job. 
. . .» He never made but one criticism 
and that came when I failed to catch 
a. printer’s error and allowed the 

| name of Haydn to be spelled Hayden. 


$125 
$150 
$150 


$150 
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That really irked him, and he sug- 
gested that I have the printer provide 
me with four different proofs before 
I gave the word to have the press 
begin to roll; from then on the errors 
were few and far between so that 
when I retired I was acclaimed ‘the 
meticulous editor!’ I consider this 
MTNA editorship one of the most 
interesting and rewarding experiences 
of my entire life.” 


He reluctantly gave up his duties 
as Editor in 1939 because of failing 
health. Mr. Gehrkens recently made 
a statement concerning his choice of 
vocation which I think he would like 
to have you hear, “I have ended up by 
being a music educator, and this 
seems to me to be the best of all—at 
least for a person who like myself 
loves both music and children, and 
derives great satisfaction from bring- 
ing the two together.” 

It is most appropriate and fitting 
that this testimonial be placed in the 
hands of one who understands only 
too well the problems of editing the 
MTNA Proceedings, Theodore Fin- 
ney, who succeeded Mr. Gehrkens as 
Editor from 1939 to 1950. 


Teacher, administrator, devoted 
servant of MTNA, Donald M. Swarth- 
out held office in the Association 
without interruption from 1923 
through 1943. He was Secretary for 
this entire period with the exception 
of 1931 and 1932 when he served two 
terms as President. 

During these years and those fol- 
lowing his deep concerns for the 
future of the Association were re- 
flected in his continued active partici- 
pation and wise counsel in Executive 
Committee deliberations. 

His many important contributions 
to the Proceedings and his invaluable 
service prompted the Association to 
award him Honorary Life Member- 
ship on the Executive Committee in 
1948, at present the only member so 
honored. It is only the development 
of serious physical handicaps that 
prevent him from attending meetings. 
We miss his encouragement, inspira- 
tion, and guidance, and we wish him 
well. 

It is a pleasure and an honor to 
present this citation to Donald M. 
Swarthout’s successor at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and president of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music, Thomas A. Gorton. » P 
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FLORIDA STATE 


MTA CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 21) 
have this firmly in mind and many 
of us came away with a much better 
idea as to how to prepare our students 
for their advanced training in the 

college of today. 

There were four master classes 
held this year. Mr. Roy McAllister, 
University of Alabama, gave two very 
instructive sessions. 

On Monday evening, Mr. McAllis- 
ter played a beautiful piano recital. 

Dr. Elwood Keister, University of 
Florida, had a very fine voice master 
class. Mr. Bela Urban, Florida State 
University, conducted the violin mas- 
ter class. In the organ master class 
everyone was enthusiastic about the 
things brought to them by Dr. Ralph 
A. Harris, F.A.G.0., University of 
Miami. 

Dr. Frank Crockett, Southern Divi- 
sional President of Music Teachers 
National Asociation, brought us a 
very uplifting and to the point talk 
on “Concepts and Consequences” at 
the annual banquet. 

There were two very lively sessions 
on applied music under the leader- 


The ADA RICHTER 
PIANO COURSE 


IS CLEAR AS CRYSTAL... 





ship of Dr. A. A. Beecher, University 
of South Florida, and his able panel. 

Dr. John Boda of Florida State 
University, and his committee led 
two sessions on musicianship in 
which there was much interest and 
participation by the membership. 

At the business meeting, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Sellars of Warrington was re- 
elected President; Mrs. Thomas But- 
ler of Sarasota was re-elected First 
Vice President; Mr. Joseph Tarpley 
of Miami was re-elected Second Vice 
President; Dr. Elmer P. Magnell of 
Tallahassee was elected Third Vice 
President, Mrs. Berenice Hack of 
Gainesville was elected Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. Paul Stewart of 
Pensacola was re-elected Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Mrs. Natalie 
Adcock of Jacksonville was elected 
Treasurer. 

It was decided to hold our 196] 
convention in Sarasota around No- 


vember Ist, 1961 > > 





MAY ETTS WORKSHOPS 


Principles of Maier Technic and 
Fresh Perspectives for Piane Teachers 


Arrangements now being made for your city 
For information — write 


Carnegie Hall 
Studio 903—New York 19, N. Y. 














Oftentimes piano teachers, who are accomplished 
musicians themselves, are so aware of the skills 
and intricacies involved that they tend to teach 
too much, too soon. Not so with the ADA RICHTER 
PIANO COURSE, for she has done away with any 
superfluous steps that may confuse the early begin- 
ner. This refining process has resulted in a course 
that is crystal clear to children while teaching them 
all the essentials they need. See for yourself the 
complete course of 21 books, at your music dealer 


today. 


Dept. B 
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Group IsurANcE 


FOR Music Tracers 


TREMENDOUS amount of interest is being shown in 

providing group insurance benefits to the members of 
the Music Teachers National Association. This is the first 
of a series of articles designed to give members of MTNA 
a better understanding of the many factors involved in 
family financial planning and benefits offered by group 
insurance programs. 

The series is being prepared with the cooperation and 
assistance of Mr. Leonard Bleetstein, C.L.U., and Mr. 
Barry Siegel, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. We 
know that our association members are interested in be- 
coming better business people and are sure that a series 
such as this can be of help in the area of business and 
personal management. 

You now have an opportunity of airing your views on 
this subject. Any plan to be offered must of course have 
the interest and support of every member in order for it 
to be successful, and offer you maximum cost advantage. 

Whether you are a member of a Group Insurance Plan 
or not we believe that through better understanding of the 
various types of group insurance you will be assured of 
getting the maximum advantages from any such plan you 
now have or any plan you may contemplate joining. 

The Editors. 

Outlined are some questions and answers which should 
help you obtain a clear understanding of what group in- 
surance is and how it can benefit you. 

WHAT IS GROUP INSURANCE? If we eliminate 
technical and legal wording, group insurance can be 
simply explained as a group of individuals banding to- 
gether and making contributions to a fund which pays 
out a specified amount to the member or his beneficiary 
in the event he should become eligible for benefits under 
the coverages outlined. 

Instead of being sold individually, it is generally pur- 
chased by an employer, association, union or other central 
organization. The insurance company enters into a con- 
tract with the purchaser and not with each individual. In 
turn, the company agrees to insure all individuals who 
belong to the plan whomever they may be regardless of 
their age or health status. The employer or association 
agrees to pay one big premium for the whole plan. This 
premium he pays is really the sum of all the individual 
premiums required to buy insurance for each person 
who is a member of the plan. 

The practice of large discounts for large volume pur- 
chase applies to group insurance. By reason of this volume 
discount group insurance as such costs far less than a 
similar plan of insurance purchased individually. 

WHAT TYPES OF GROUP INSURANCE CAN BE 
OBTAINED? In today’s insurance market there are as 


24 


many types of group insurance available as there are 
ordinary insurance coverages and in some cases superior 
types of insurance coverage. 

GROUP LIFE INSURANCE provides benefits to the 
insured individual’s beneficiary if death occurs while a 
covered member. Generally, members of a group will 
have substantially similar amounts of insurance regardless 
of age, physical condition or family needs. The most 
common form of group life insurance is known as group 
term insurance. It provides protection on a year to year 
basis with the premium rate for the group varying with 
the average age of the group and the claims experience. 

Members of a group insurance plan receive individual 
certificates attesting to their coverage and rights. They 
name their own beneficiaries. In the event a covered 
member leaves the organization he has the right within 
one month to convert his group insurance to any regular 
private insurance policy offered by the company at rates 
in force at his current age, without a medical examination. 

Group term life insurance is the cheapest type of in- 
surance available from the premium per dollar of coverage 
point of view. 

GROUP ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBER- 
MENT INSURANCE, as the name implies is a type of 
insurance which pay benefits to the beneficiary of a cov- 
ered member if death is attributable to accidental means 
and to the member himself in the event of loss of limbs 
or eyesight. The death benefit payments under this cov- 
erage are in addition to those payable under the life 
insurance portion of a group program. Coverage is gen- 
erally offered on a 24 hour basis and is not limited to 
off the job death or dismemberment claims. 

GROUP WEEKLY INDEMNITY INSURANCE pro- 
vides benefits to a covered member in the event he is 
disabled due to accident or sickness and can not work. 
Essentially, it is an insured income continuance arrange- 
ment for a limited period of time, such as six months or 
one year. The income reimbursement in a group insurance 
plan is usually offered as a flat amount for each individual 
in the plan or in some cases as a percentage of income 
with benefits varying according to the income categories 
of the members, This type of coverage is usually quite 
expensive especially if benefits are payable for small loss 
of time claims such as one or two weeks. It is often sug- 
gested that this type of insurance be provided with a 
minimum waiting period of say seven days, 14 days, or 
even 30 days before reimbursement begins. The longer 
the waiting period, the lower the cost. 

Another field of group insurance plans is Hospital, 
Medical and Surgical benefit reimbursement. There are 
today many varied types of group hospital reimburse- 
ment plans available. Most of them designed to provide 
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reimbursement for hospital room and 
board charges, and additional charges 
while in the hospital. 


GROUP SURGICAL BENEFITS 
provides reimbursement at a specified 
rate for specific surgical treatments 
done in or out of the hospital. 

GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL EX- 
PENSE INSURANCE provides re- 
imbursement for up to 80% of 
expenses which are not included in 
the basic plan of hospital and surgical 
benefits mentioned above. By the use 
of a deductible clause which may be 
$300 or $500 or the base plan bene- 
fits whichever is greater, or a flat 
$100 regardless of benefits paid under 
a base plan. the premiums for such 
coverage is kept within reasonable 
figures. The usual maximum amount 
of reimbursement under Major Medi- 
cal coverage is $5,000. For the sake 
of brevity, we can not discuss at 
length the various other benefits and 
details of such a plan. 


WHAT WILL IT DO FOR ME? 
The basic purpose of Group Life In- 
surance is to replace the economic 
value of human life. It is protection 
just as your fire, theft and automobile 
insurance are protection but life in- 
surance differs in the respect that we 
know each life must some day end. 
Group life insurance supplies money 
to take care of your dependents when 
something happens to you. Nothing 
else can do the job as well. 

Group Life Insurance can provide 
money to meet the clean-up expenses 
incurred as the result of death: these 
include medical expenses, funeral 
bills. unpaid taves and legal fees to 
settle your estate. It can provide the 
funds for the education of your chil- 
dren in the event you don’t live to 
help them attain this. It can be used 
to help pay off the mortgage on your 
home, providing the family with a 
permanent residence free of mortgage 
incumbrance and the necessarily high- 
carrying charges. Group life insur- 
ance can be used to keep the family 
together during the critical years 
when the children are growing up 
and income demands are heaviest. It 
can supplement the income, Social 
Security and other insurance benefits 
provide to enable the family to stay 
ozether and maintain itself on at 
least a moderate budget. It can be 
used to provide income for your wife 
in her later years when Social Secur- 
ity might not be enough and charity 
is the only alternative. Group life 
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insurance can do all these things and 
many more. 

Leading investment, banking, and 
insurance advisers all recommend 
that when an individual is offered an 
opportunity to obtain group insur- 
ance, they should take all they can get 
and keep it as long as they can, but 
take it with full realization that in the 
event you leave the group you'll either 
have to convert the insurance or lose 
its benefits. 

TODAY MANY WOMEN ARE 
ACTIVE in fields outside the home 
and add to a large measure to the 
income and living standards of the 
family. The working mother or wife 
is an income producing asset and if 
and when the husband has sufficient 
insurance, thought should then be 
given to life insurance on her as well. 
The housewife should also be con- 
sidered in terms of her economic 
value to her family. Her death too 
might bring financial difficulties 
through the loss of a homemaker as 
well as the additional expenses in- 
curred through medical and funeral 
costs. If children are involved, a 
housekeeper must be hired. This re- 
quires money. Most of us will also 
lose the benefits of joint income tax 
filing and thus be required to pay 
higher income taxes. Generally, the 
lowest cost plans of insurance can 
best be utilized to serve these pur- 
poses. 

HOW CAN I OBTAIN IT? When 
a group plan is approved, all eligible 
members of the MTNA will be al- 


lowed to enroll in the plan regardless 
of health status provided that they 
are actively at work on the enrollment 
date. Joining is simple. It can be 
accomplished by means of an enroll- 
ment card, listing certain information 
such as name, address. date of birth 
and the name and address of your 
beneficiary. This card plus the pay- 
ment of the proper premium is all 
you have to do. 

WHAT DOES IT COST? Group 
life insurance costs far less than any 
other form of life insurance. The 
following table lists approximate an- 
nual premiums per $1,000 of Insur- 
ance for various types of individual 
life insurance as compared with the 
approximate annual premium for 
group insurance at the same age 
Age Group Whole 5 Year Annual 

Life Life Renew- Renew- 
able able 
Term Term 

$ 9.86 $10.70 
12.10 12.50 
15.51 15.26 
20.71 19.8] 


$ 5.00 $26.74 
6.25 30.95 
8.64 37.00 
12.36 44.84 
18.00 55.17 28.63 27.04 
26.64 68.97 40.62 37.86 
39.60 87.65 Not 91.34 
Avail- 
able 
Group insurance like individual 
insurance, provides for the payment 
of dividends based upon the experi- 
ence of the group. The fewer claims 
paid, the higher the dividends will be. 
These dividends can be utilized to 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Ss ective Music Lists 
for 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL SOLOS, 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


CVocal ensembles not included) 


Prepared by the 


National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 
of the Music Educators National Conference 


Arthur G. Harrell, Editor 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





























Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 


and 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Room 400 


64 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 


C. A. Lutton 
Manager 


B. Lutton 
Asst. Manager 








Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published. promoted, distrib- 

uted by successful, reliable company noted for 
Prompt, personal service. Al subj-cts. Free 
Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from businesses, 
organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. 
Vantaye Press, Dept. 25A, 120 W. 31. New York |. 





CULTURE AND THE 
STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 15) 

An organization functioning in this 
manner makes baseless the fear of 
governmental control of the arts, and 
its relatively small cost should cause 
little anxiety about the level of gov- 
ernmental expenditures. This is, in- 
deed, one case where a drop in the 
bucket in money can help quench the 
cultural thirst of 180 million people. 

I believe the United States Arts 
Foundation can enable us to look for- 
ward to the day when our nation will 
be served by theatre, opera, ballet, 
music, and art exhibits available in 
all sections of our land—so that no 
populated place is culturally starved 
—and the world will honor us for it. 

The soul of America will in this 
way be enabled to grow in keeping 
with the growth of our productive 
capabilities and will be able to meet 
on a vital front and to overcome yet 


another “cold war” challenge. 


NINE HIGH 
SCHOOL MUSICIANS 


(Continued from page 9) 





Omaha Symphony Orchestra in 1960. 
At the Student Concert she was ac- 
companied by her current teacher, 
Elvin Schmitt of Drake University, 
in a performance of the first move- 
ment of Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
>> p> 


certo. 





Celebration Of Sprin 
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for Festival and Commencement programs 


CHOIR LOFT Christ Our tord—Hallagan (S.A.T B., 9 cappella’ 


Come Holy Spirit—Young (S.A.T.8 
CHORAL SERIES Give Me This Day—Peery (S.A.B., with organ accomp 

Hide Not Thy Face—Hallagan (S.A.T. 8. a cappella 

Hosanna!—Williams (S.A.T.8., 

Hymn of Faith, A—Heaton ( 

Jacob's Vision—Ehret (S.A.T. B., with piano or organ) 

Psalm of Peace—Heaton (S.A.1.B., with organ or piano accomp. 

Resurrection, The—Young (S.A.T. B., with organ accomp.) 

Send Out Thy Light—Hallagan (S.A.T.B., a cappella) 

Three Short Psalms—Young (S.A.T.8. (Unison) and organ 

When | Survey The Wondrous Cross—Young (S.A.T.B., wit 


SCHOOL Ballad of Jesse James—Rottura (S.A.T.B..—S.A.B., with piano accomp.) 
Franz (S.S.A., with piano) 

CHORAL MUSIC Cotton Candy—Gustafson (S.A.B., with piano accomp.) 
He's Gone Away—Jurey (S.S.A., with piano) 
John The Baptist—Gustafson (S.A.7.B., with piano accomp.) 
Keep an Eye on Me—Gustafson (S.A.B 
Oh! Cordelia Brown—Schillio (S.S.A., with piano accomp.) 
Popcorn Carnival—Gustafson (S.A.T.B 
Rolling Hills—Gustafson (S.A.B. 
Some of These Mornin's—Stanton (S.A.T.B..—S.A.B., with p me accomp.) 
Steal Away and Pray—Stanton (S.A.8., with piano accomp.) 
Who Chopped Down the Cherry Tree?—Gustafson (S.A.B., with piano 


Consult your local Music Dealer 


Theodore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


unison with organ 


@ cappella) 


with piano accomp.) 


..—S.A.B., with piano accomp. 
—T.T. a B., with piano accomp.) 








Editorial 
Committee 


N July, 1959, an American Music 

Teacher Editorial Committee was 
appointed. The Committee was 
charged with the following responsi- 
bilities: to plan, search out, and se- 
cure strong lead articles which are 
scholarly, stimulating, meaningful, 
and educational to the membership. 

The Committee, after a year of 
experience, now feels that it is ready 
to invite the submission of articles 
to be considered for lead articles. 
The average length of an article, in- 
cluding subheadings and other perti- 
nent materials, should be between 
900 and 3000 words. 

Since the interests and inclinations 
of our membership, both real and 
prospective, cover such a wide range, 
articles of both a general and specific 
nature will be considered. 

Articles may be submitted to any 
member of the Committee: 


Dr. Andrew Minor 
Department of Music 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Dr. Tom V. Ritchie 
Department of Music 
Drury College 
Springfield, Missouri 


Dr. Frank S. Stillings, Chairman 
Burton Memorial Tower 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to tell you how much I 
enjoy your publication (American Music 
Teacher) and that I find it not only inter- 
esting and informative but extremely 
stimulating to me. 

Mrs, Claire Smith 
Plainview, New York 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoy the Magazine very much and 
find it most helpful especially since I am 
unable to attend the Conventions. 

Mrs. H. C. Williams 
Atmore, Alabama 


Dear Sir: 
I appreciate the Magazine and _ the 
valuable helps in it. 
Mrs. Joyce H. Davis 
Clearfield, Utah 
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BOOKS 
MUSIC FOR ELEMENTARY TEACH- 
ERS, Second Edition. By Parks Grant. 
422 pp. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Ine. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Solveig D. Preus 


A detailed, and comprehensive cover- 
age of basic music for the classroom 
teacher including the necessary music 
fundamentals, materials and their appli- 
cation to teaching. The flexible manner 
in which this book is organized makes it 
adaptable to individual needs. There are 
helpful suggestions for study and _prac- 
tice and the valuable sources for songs, 
textbooks and classroom supplies are 
most complete and up-to-date. Although 
most of this has been said before, the 
explanations are easily read and under- 
stood and it would make a useful college 
text. 


Solveig D. Preus is Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, Department 
of Music Education. 


LEARNING MUSIC; Basic Concepts 
for Elementary Teachers. By Raymond 
Elliott. 201 pp. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill Books, Inc. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Catherine McHugh 


Designed to introduce teachers and 
future teachers to basic rudiments of 
music. Through the use of piano and 
voice approach, practical application of 
theoretical concepts is made. It is the 
author’s premise that vocal music read- 
ing and vocal techniques can be accom- 
plished through situations requiring di- 
rect, immediate application of keyboard 
experience. As tonal and _ rhythmic 
patterns become increasingly familiar 
through keyboard activity, the teacher is 
encouraged to eliminate dependence on 
the piano. As the author has suggested, 
one would need to adapt the material in 
keeping with the previous musical ex- 
perience of the class. A work sheet is 
included at the end of each chapter. 
Very complete appendices include Sym- 
bols of Notation; Glossary of Musical 
Terms; Scales and Chords; Tables of 
Vowels and Consonants. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 
By Richard C. Berg, Daniel S. Hooley, 
Josephine Wolverton, and Claudeane 
Burns. New York: American Book Co. 

Book Four, 206 pp. $2.56 

Book Five, 215 pp. $2.64 


Reviewed by Catherine McHugh 


Book Four presents the usual well- 
balanced music program that includes 
singing, rhythmic activities, dancing and 
games, creative activities, opportunities 
for playing on simple rhythm and simple 
melody instruments, and active listening. 
A keyboard approach is used to aid 
pupils in visualizing scales and tonal 
patterns. Provides songs for reading and 
a readiness program for two-part sing- 
ing. Syllables, letters, and numbérs are 
presented in the reading program. Wide 
range of folk music of our own and 
other countries. Recording of 62. selec- 
tions available on 2 LP records. Teach- 
er’s Guide available. 

Book Five follows the format of Book 
Four. The approaches to the mechanics 
of music-reading, established in Book 
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Four, are enlarged upon, and dynamic 
markings are used and defined. A wide 
range of folk songs of our own and 
other countries give varied musical ex- 
periences in unison and part-singing. A 
listening program has been suggested 
and some themes included. Use of the 
ukulele is introduced. Recordings of 59 
selections available on 2 LP records. 
Teacher’s Guide available. 


TEACHING MUSIC. By Raymond 
Elliott. 322 pp. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill Books, Inc. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Catherine McHugh 


Presents the how and what of music 
instruction at the elementary school level 
in a most interesting and readable style. 
The outlook of the book is broad, pre- 
senting music as an integral part of the 
curriculum. Emphasis is placed upon 
correlation of music with other subjects 
with a wealth of suggested materials and 
techniques. The last six chapters present 
a telescoped history of music in non- 
technical language with suggested mate- 
rials for active or passive enjoyment. 
The book should prove an _ excellent 
source of information for those inter- 
ested in music for the elementary school. 


Dr. Catherine McHugh is Professor of 
Music and Music Education, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


THE ELEMENTS OF TEACHING 
THE VIOLIN. By Wolfgang Alexander 
Schocken. 154 pp. Paper cover. Spiral 
bound. Tel-Aviv, Israel: The Israel Aca- 
demy of Music, 7 Lilienblum Street. 


Reviewed by Bernard Fischer 


This is an introduction to the peda- 
gogy of the violin for violin teachers. 
The author is a well-known violin teach- 
er and lecturer in the Israel Academy of 
Music. His background includes study 
under Sevcik and Flesch whose influence 
this book reflects abundantly, 

While the materials covered are for 
the elementary student, they can be ef- 
fectively employed for students on the 
intermediate and advanced levels where 
basic faults (especially where they result 


in tension) require analysis and correc- 
tion. Mr. Schocken has analyzed the 
physiological basis involved in develop- 
ing technique (both left-hand and right- 
hand) on the violin. 

Included in this book are imaginative 
and helpful silent exercises, excellent ex- 
amples of ideas discussed in the text, 
and a superior analysis of the various 
types of bowing and tone control. 

The one shortcoming of this work is 
the phraseology which, at times, is not 
conducive to easy, fluent absorption by 
the reader. 


Bernard Fischer, Chairman of the MTNA 
String Committee, is Chairman of the 
Department of Music Education and In- 
structor of violin and viola at the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 


SHANTIES FROM THE SEVEN SEAS. 
Collected by Stan Hugill. 609 pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $12.00. Ship- 
board work-songs and songs used as 
work-songs from the days of sail. Pre- 
sents a vast range of hundreds of shanties 
from many nations. The collector, Stan 
Hugill, writes of the sea and its tradi- 
tional songs on the basis of both intimate 
personal knowledge and thorough study 
of written sources. His book is an out- 
standing contribution to the preservation 
and understanding of these unforgettable 
work-songs of salt water. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND’S ESSAYS ON 
MUSIC, Edited by David Ewen, 371 pp. 
New York: Dover Publications, Ine. 
$1.50. Paperbound. Unabridged and un- 
altered republication of the selection first 
published in 1948. Contains 15 essays 
chosen from five different French books. 
This is the only volume of Rolland’s 
essays available in English. 

THE MUSIC OF SPAIN, By Gilbert 
Chase. 383 pp. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, Ine, $1.85. Paperbound. A _re- 
vised and enlarged version of the 1941 
first edition. Examines the contributions 
of Spain’s great composers from Arriaga 
to Albeniz, Granados and Joaquin Rod- 
rigo, the Spanish elements in the works 
of Scarlatti and Boccherini, the develop- 

(Continued on page 28) 


For everyone who plays the piano—a valuable new 
book of useful advice and personal experience! 


Music AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


by Ruth Slenczynska 


with the collaboration of Ann M. Lingg 


Both the young student and the professional will welcome this 
splendid guide by the former child prodigy and top ranking con- 
cert pianist. Subjects covered include: 


© practicing and performing 


® proportion, rhythm, tempo, 
personality factors and phys- 
ical strength 


© how to acquire a repertory 


© how to build a program 


® how to listen to music — es- 
pecially the sounds you make 
as you play 


@ sensible advice on teaching 


Plus fascinating observations from over thirty years of profes- 
sional life; analyses of the work and personalities of such dis- 
tinguished artists as Horowitz, Rubinstein and Serkin; reminis- 
cences of her own great teachers — Rachmaninoff, Schnabel, 
Cortot and others. 


If you play or teach piano, you'll want to own MUSIC AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. 
Order your copy today from your bookseller, or from 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Dept. 1-AD-4 Garden City, N. Y. $2.95 
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theied 


Harpsichords 
Clavichords 


Descriptive literature on request 


chwhebe 


Harpsichord-Builder 
Passau 4, Bavaria, Germany 





WOULD YOU LIKE OUR 
PIANO CATALOG? 


YOUR ADDRESS ON A POST 
CARD WILL BRING IT. 


THE BAY STATE MUSIC CO. 


Box 952 Lawrence, Mass. 








MUSIC MEND KEEPS MUSIC NEW 


preserves priceless copies. Upright or ob- 
long—most sizes—Polyethylene 20¢, Vinyl 60¢. 


Special prices in quantity 


For information: MUSIC MEND 
223 N. Moore Monterey Park, Cal. 














FREE MUSIC PACKAGE 


For PIANO TEACHERS 
Robert Whitford, America's famous authority 
on music education, gives you his million 
dollar ideas for top success in piano teach- 
ing. You can be the leading piano teacher 
in your community. Prestige, the finest 
students, and a higher income, all can 
be yours. 
Write Dept. A now. 
Robert Whitford Publications 

3010 N.W. 2nd Ave. Miami 37, Fla. 





GROUP INSURANCE . . 
FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 25) 


reduce your future premiums. 

Your membership in the Music 
Teachers National Association is a 
very valuable piece of property. 
Through it you will soon be able to 
purchase group insurance of the plan 
and amount indicated as that most 
popular through results of the ac- 
companying survey. Future articles 
in this series will deal with other 
topics of general interest to the 
members of MTNA. 

If you have any questions or com- 
ments or desire information on any 
particular insurance subject, please 
let your editor know about it, Your 
cooperation is requested in filling out 
and returning the questionnaire as 


promptly as possible. > > p> 


RECENT RELEASES 
(Continued from page 27) 


ment of Latin-American music, and the 
importance of native traditions of folk- 
music, dance, and opera. 


CHORAL 
Reviewed by Tom Mills 

THEY SHALL RISE UP AS EAGLES. 
By Harold Clayton. SATB. A cappella. 
Cincinnati: World Library of Sacred 
Music. 65c. A fresh, new work for the 
better advanced group. Not for young 
voices. Vocal lines in soprano and tenor 
a little out of the “staying range.” Fine 
approach to rhythm and text. Flourish of 
moving parts. 


UNISON 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SLEEP, ORMONDO. (Anonymous, 
1704) Realized from the unfigured bass 
by Niso Ticciati. 60c. An excellent train- 
ing media for solo or chorus in unison. 
As a solo setting with harpsichord, its 
note progression, range, and the restful 
attitude of word repetition makes 
SLEEP, ORMONDO an extremely beauti- 
ful program opener. A fine study in 
interpretation and mood, 

Tom Mills is Associate Professor of 
Voice, University of Missouri. 





Music 


775 Brooklyn Avenue 





MTNA PROCEEDINGS 


Issued annually from 1906 to 1950 inclusive. 
Each volume contains papers and addresses 
presented at conventions, reports of officers, 
committee reports, membership roster, etc. 

Volumes available for the years: 
1941, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 
Formerly sold at $5.00 per volume. 
Special price in effect now: 
65¢ per volume 


We pay postage 


) oe , 





Baldwin, New York 





CELLO UNACCOMPANIED 


EPITOME. By Charles R. Wenzel. 
New York: Whitney Blake Music Pub- 
lishers. $1.20. Performing time: 8% 
minutes. One of the few compositions 
of this type. Prelude and fugue. Master- 
ful. Not easy. 


PIANO 
Reviewed by Celia Mae Bryant 
WEINTRAUB MUSIC CO. 


SONATINA FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Opus 40. By Robert Kurka. $1.25. Fine 
work in contemporary style. Five parts. 
Recommended for students who enjoy 
modern music. Excellent for dynamic 
contrast and rhythmic variety. 

NOTES FROM NATURE. By Robert 
Kurka. A series of 12 short compositions, 
each one or two pages in length, ranging 
from easy to moderately difficult. Excel- 
lent for recital pieces as well as fine 
teaching material. Compositions are 
printed in pairs, 50c per pair: 

“Watching Breakers” 
tion at Sundown” 

“Mist on the Lake” and “To the Top of 
the Mountain”. Latter is a study in 
chords for the right hand which progress 
smoothly up and down the keyboard. 
Excellent for tone control and legato 
pedaling. 

“Mid-‘Summer Day Dream” and “In a 
Cavern” Former is an interval study of 
sixths to be played smoothly with little 
change in color. Latter should represent 
a quality of mystery. Una corda is used 
throughout. Quite easy. Both hands play 
the same melodic line. Fine study for 
training in reading music with many 
accidentals. 

“Mountaintops” and “Fields in the 
Morning” Former is splendid pedal 
study, Three-tone chords in right hand 
with octaves in left hand throughout. 
To be played ff expressing majestic 
character. Fine for boys. Latter should 
portray quiet mood, In 3 meter, this 
number will be beneficial in strengthen- 
ing independence of the two hands. 
Accompaniment, consisting of second, 
third, and fourth intervals, is in left hand 
with melody in right hand until very last 
phrase when just the reverse occurs. Very 
effective. 

“Prairie Snow” and “Shooting the 
Rapids” Lively number, made up of one 
four-note pattern plus repetition of a two- 
note pattern ending in a five-tone pattern. 
Material continually repeated. Student 
will be able to learn and memorize very 
quickly, Fine for building facility, with 
gratifying results of brilliant effect in 
minimum of time. 

“Spring Planting” and 

ater” 

CRADLE SONG. By Alan Shulman. 
60c. Delightful number covering the keys 
of G major, G minor, F$ major, returning 
to G major. Accompaniment pattern in 
first part consists of broken chords. Each 
section changes in key, rhythm, and 
mood, General style perfectly suited to 
needs and musical taste of the student. 

MARCH. By Alan Shulman. 50c. Boys 
will enjoy this. Excellent study in 
staccato playing with occasional legato 
phrases for contrast and discipline. Also 
fine study in variety of rhythmic patterns 
and dynamic contrast, ending with effec- 
tive glissando. Highly recommended. 


and “Conversa- 


“Sparkling 


(Continued on page 29) 
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For your complimentary copy of mate- 
rial listed below, please send the coupon 
to: Music Teachers National Association, 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, L. I. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., CATALOG OF 
PIANO PUBLICATIONS. Includes the 
various foreign editions for which Mills 
is the selling agent: Joseph Williams, 
Ltd., Alfred Lengnick & Co., Ltd., Carisch 
of Milan, W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., Mills 
Music, Ltd.. Goodwin & Tabb, Ltd., 
Pigott & Co., Ltd. and The Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music. 
Indexed. 


PATTERN FOR YOUR’ CHILD'S 
ACHIEVEMENT. A booklet for parents 
of children studying music. Produced by 
The Baldwin Piano Company, it discusses 
the place of music in this scientifle world 
and its contribution to a child’s happi- 
ness. In addition, there are practical sug- 
gestions on starting lessons, selecting a 
teacher, scheduling practice time and 
developing the parent-child-teacher rela- 
tionship. 


THE STORY OF THE BALDWIN 
PIANO. An attractive 16 page, 844” x 
11” brochure containing a complete set 
of education advertisements giving de- 
tails on the materials and workmanship 
that go into the building of a Baldwin 
Grand piano. 


PIANO CATALOG. Copies of the 
piano catalog of the Bay State Music 
Company will be sent upon request to 
piano teachers. 


PIANO MUSIC CATALOG. Copies of 
the first complete piano catalog of Galaxy 
Musie Corporation will be sent upon 
request. The catalog includes Pageants 
for Piano, Kingly Classics, Early English 
Keyboard music and other groups of 
material, 

SONATINAS FOR PIANO. By Ray 
Green. Polka Sonatina No. 1, Song Sona- 
tina, March Sonatina, Cowboy Sonatina, 
Square Dance Sonatina. A copy of any 
one. If more than one is requested, first 
choice will be sent. Please check the title 
desired. 


Music Teachers National Association 

775 Brooklyn Avenue 

Baldwin, L. L, N. Y. 

Please send me the items checked below: 
[] Mills Music, Inc., Catalog of Piano 
Publications 

Pattern for Your Child’s Achievement 
The Story of The Baldwin Piano 
Piano Catalog 

Piano Music Catalog 

Polka Sonatina No. 1 

Song Sonatina 

March Sonatina 

Cowboy Sonatina 


OOOOO00000 


Square Dance Sonatina 
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ROBBINS 


MUSICAL ETUDES IN A MODERN 
STYLE. Arranged by John Lane. $1.50. 
One of the finest collections to keep the 
teen-ager interested in piano study 
through those problem years of junior 
high or high school. These etudes are 
specifically designed to provide practical 
application for technical problems 
through a method that will be most 
enjoyable to both teacher and student. 
They will appeal to the student since 
they are based upon melodies which have 
long been familiar American favorites, 
and are worthwhile to the teacher for 
they will improve the student’s technical 
ability while he is going through this 
restless period. 

Numbers included are: 


“When I Grow Too Old to Dream” 
Legato study with melody in left hand. 

“Over the Rainbow” Study to develep 
the fourth finger in both hands. 


“Wabash Blues” Boogie woogie bass to 
develop strong rhythmical pulse with 
dotted eighth and sixteenth pattern. 

“Berry Tree” Designed to strengthen 
the fourth finger in both hands. 

“Blue Moon” Excellent — stretching 
exercise for left hand. Study in broken 
chords. 

“China Boy” Velocity study, using 
scale-like progressions, and use of chords 
with melody predominating. 

“You Are My Lucky Star” Very bril- 
liant. Octave study for both hands. 
Sounds more difficult than it really is. 

“In a Little Spanish Town” Study in 
seale-like passages and broken chords. 

“Ebb Tide” Utilizes arpeggios in both 
hands. Very effective. 

MOMENTS IN MUSIC. By Franz 
Lehar. Arranged by John Lane. $1.25. A 
collection of simplified melodic excerpts 
from four of Lehar’s well-known oper- 
ettas. Very good supplementary material 
for the young pianist. Contains sparkling 
rhythm and variety of mood. Ranges 
from very easy to more difficult, approxi- 
mately grades 1 through 3. Permits 
student to become acquainted with more 
of the world’s music, other than piano 
literature exclusively. 





Celia Mae Bryant is Associate Professor 
of Music, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 





SAVE TIME 
ONE ORDER 
ONE BILLING 


FOR ALL YOUR 
MUSICAL NEEDS 


order from 


VOLKWEIN 
BROS., INC. 


Since 1888 
632 Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 











Advertisement 

Text books for good piano teachers to 
use with their students are the Benner 
Theory for Piano Students. 

These books explain what a good teacher 
does orally at the lesson. There is added 
emphasis through work sheets and added 
interest through practical examples in well 
known tunes. 

Books may be used for class work or at 
private lessons. The back of each page is 
blank for teachers’ notes. 

Book 1 has been available for the past 
year, books 2 and 3 were introduced at the 
convention, 

The Theory books are $2 each, $5 for 
the set of three. 

Make your own scale books—1 on majors 
and triads, 2 on harmonic and melodic 
minors are 65¢ each; both for $1.00. 

BENNER PUBLISHERS 
1739 Randolph Rd., Schenectady 8, N. Y. 





PIANO TEACHERS 


If you have not received your FREE 
piano copy of the simplified version 
of the American Red Cross March 
Gr. 2!/2, mail this adv. to 


PANELLA MUSIC CO. 
273 Clearview Ave. Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 


Also available at your favorite dealer 
at 50c per copy. 











of works 


of over |,228,000. 


117 East 79th Street 





THE NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL BULLETIN 


This 32-page magazine, published three times annually without advertising, is open to public 
subscription. It contains reports of the activities of the Council and its member organizations; 
digests of Congressional legislation, proposed and enacted, concerning music; source reports 
of government musical activities; advance listing of contests and competitions; an annual survey 
of the programs of the major symphony orchestras of the U.S.; é 
y American-born composers; musical projects of the United Nations Educat onal, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO); accounts of musical activities which have, or 
may have, national significance; occasional signed articles bearing on various aspects of the 
national musical scene; convention dates of its member organizations; and other material. 


Annual! Subscription Price, $2.50. Single Copies, $1.00 


The National Music Council is the only national musical qugeminstion to hold a Congressional 


Charter. Its fifty-two nationally active member organizations 


NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 


& listing of foreign performances 


ave a total individual membership 


New York 21, N. Y. 














Chicago Musical College 
OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Six-week Summer Session 
June 26 to Auqust 4, 1961 


The summer program is geared to help you as a music educator: 
Vocal and Instrumental Workshops; Special Courses in Theory 


Saul Dorfman 
Rudolph Ganz 
Morris Gomberg 





and Literature; Training in Composition and Conducting. 


IN RESIDENCE THIS SUMMER 


Victor Hardt 
Karel Jirak 
Robert Long 
Esther LaBerge 


Write for Summer Bulletin — Apply Early 
ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY, 430 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


The home of University—at Michigan 
and Congress in Downtown Chicago. This massive 
ten-story structure is naturally “air cooled” by the 
Robert Reuter breezes which blow directly off Lake Michigan. 
Harvey Ringel 
Hans Tisch!er 


and others 


Chicago Musical College offers fully accredited 
programs in music and music education leading 
to the bachelor and master degrees; also ap- 
plied music instruction through individual lessons. 








fase © 
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End sticking keys and sluggish action 
with the Thermo-electric DAMPP- 
CHASER Piano & Organ Dehumidi- 
fier! Protects entire instrument against 
moisture damage—regardless of loca- 
tion—yes, even in basements. Ask any 
piano-organ dealer or tuner-technician 
about a low-cost installation today! 
DAMPP-CHASER, INC., Henderson- 
ville, N.C. 





TEACH FASTER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


JUMBO CHORDS--7"x11%". Teaches 
major, minor, 7th. dim., and aug. chords |. 
with their inversions (207 Chords) $2.00. 
Students’ size $1.00. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC--6"x 9". 
Sixty illustrations, plus 3-foot keyboard 
(42 keys) $1.50. Students’ size $1.00. 


NOTES ond KEYBOARD=vusing treble 
and bass clefs, teaches the names of 50 
notes with their respective keys on a 3- 
foot keyboard (64 keys). Cards 
3x5. $1.00. 

SCHOOL DESK KEYBOARD—Twe oc- 
taves, 26 keys, standard size 6”x 15°. 
Dozen $1.50. 

DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 

1102 S. 31st Ave., dept. AM, Bellweed, Illinois- 
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Minnesota 
Texas 
Alabama 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Washington 
Indiana 
Montana 
Idaho 

Utah 
Arizona 
Louisiana 
North Dakota 
Mississippi 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Georgia 
Arkansas 
Iowa 

South Dakota 
Fiorida 
Kentucky 
New Mexico 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Southern 
West Central 


East Central 


Southwestern 
Western 


1963 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATES 


June 11-13, 1961. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
June 11-14, 1961. Raleigh Hotel, Waco 

June 15-17, 1961. University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

June 20-22, 1961. Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
June 29-July 1, 1961. Portland State College, Portland 

July 1961. Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma 

July 9-11, 1961. Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
July 23-28, 1961. Montana State University, Missoula 
August 8-9, 1961. Idaho Falls 

August 10-11, 1961. University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
October 1961. University of Arizona, Tucson 

October 1961. 

October 8-9, 1961. University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
October 29, 1961. Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 
November 1961. Kansas University, Lawrence 

November 12, 1961. University of Maryland, College Park 
November 1961. Shorter College, Rome 

November 2-4, 1961. Southern State College, Magnolia 
November 4-6, 1961. Luther College, Decorah 

November 5-6, 1961. Yankton College, Yankton 

November 5-7, 1961. Azure Tides Hotel, Sarasota 
November 13-14, 1961. Berea College, Berea 

November 18-20, 1961. Albuquerque 

March 6-9, 1962. Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wisconsin 

March 6-9, 1962. Hotel Loraine, Madison 

October 1962. 

November 12-13, 1962. Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


DIVISIONAL 


February 13-16, 1962. Hotel Sheraton-Charles, New Orleans, Louisiana 

February 27-March 2, 1962. Hotel Sheraton-Fentennelle, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

March 6-9, 1962. Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wisconsin 

June 11-14, 1962. Hotel Sheraton-Dallas, Dallas, Texas 

July 29-August 1, 1962. University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


NATIONAL 
March 10-1 3. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 








DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Address orders to: 


IN MUSICOLOGY 


Second Edition, compiled by Helen Hewitt. 

Lists 342 completed dissertations and 208 dissertations 
in progress. Indexed by author and subject. Disserta- 
tions grouped according to historical periods and topical 
classification. 

86 pages — $2.00 per copy 


Music Teachers National 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 


Association, Inc. 
Baldwin, New York 
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EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Four- and 
five-year courses lead to Bachelor's and Master's Degrees, and include cultural training 
at Downtown Center of University of Chicago. 


* * 


Majors in piano, voice, organ, 4 Founded 1895. Splendidly 
violin, ‘cello, wind instruments, equipped lake-front building 
composition, and public school in the heart of cultural Chi- 
music. by a cago. Dormitory accommoda- 


4 tions. 
* nee * 


Many opportunities for public 
recital, solo and group per- 
formance. Symphony orchestra. 
Chorus. Opera Class. 


* * 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
For free catalog, write to Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING ¢ 1014 S. MICHIGAN AVE, ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Faculty of renowned European 
and American teachers includes 
distinguished opera and con- 
cert artists. 











COL 


4 #) John Philip Blake, Jr., President iy 


A NON-PROFIT Ed ional Insti. of Higher Learning 
Approved for all veterans and foreign students. 
Member National Association Schools of Music 





St. Leuis 5, Missouri 


THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF 
MUSIC DEGREES 
in All Fields 


DIPLOMA AND ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 
in Applied Music 


FACULTY includes Principals of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Performing organizations include: 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE 
ORATORIO CHORUS 
A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
OPERA 


Write to the Dean for information 
regarding admission and scholarships 


290 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 

















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify your local postmaster, and Circulation Department, 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER, 775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York. 
Please state exactly how the old address appeared. Change can not be made 
without the old as well as the new address, Allow eight weeks for change 
of address to become effective. 











MTNA BULLETIN 


Pocket size—5” x 7/2”. Published semi- 
annually from 1939 to 1950 inclusive. 
Each issue contains timely articles of 
interest and value to all music teachers. 
Issues still available at 10c each postpaid: 


1939—September 1943—December 1947—Summer 
1940—October 1944—March 1948— Winter 
1941—February 1945—Fall 1948—December 
1941—November 1946—Spring 1949—July 
1942—February 1946—Summer 1949—November 
1942—December 1946-47—Fall- 1950—February 
Winter 
1947—Spring 


1943—March 1950—December 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Baldwin Piano Company, The. . .4th Cover 
Bay State Music Co., The 
Benner Publishers 
Chappell & Co., Inc. 
Dampp-Chaser, Inc. 
Dek-A-Music Company 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Eastman School of Music 
May Etts Workshops 
Galaxy Music Corporation 
Arthur Gerry e 
Gifts Gadgets Gems 
Grade-O-Graph, The 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 
Miami University ....... 
Michigan State University 
Mills Music, Inc. ; 
Music Educators National Conference 
Music Mend . 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. 22, 
Music Teachers National 
Association ... 20, 28, 30, : 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 7 
National Music Council 
New England Conservatory, The 
Oklahoma City University 
Panella Music Company 
Leo Podolsky Piano Sessions 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Theodore Presser Company 
Roosevelt University 
St. Louis Institute of Music 
G. Schirmer 
Sewanee Summer Music Center 
Sherwood Music School 
Sperrhake Harpsichords . 
Vantage Press ca 


| Whesic hf oo Vlational Aniillen, Soe 


| 775 Brooklyn Avenue Baldwin, New York 


Volkwein Bros., Inc. .... 
Robert Whitford Publications 
B. F. Wood Music Co., Inc., The 
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NATIONAL GUILD of PIANO TEACHERS 


AMERICAN 
TRIUMPHS § IN 
SOVIET 


DANIEL POLLACK 
TOURS RUSSIA 


Daniel Pollack, a native Cali- 
fornian, was a prize-winner in 
the Tchaikowsky Competition 
held in Moscow in 1958. He 
made such an impression that 
he was invited to return this 
January. His success is nothing 
short of astounding. After two 
recitals in Moscow he was per- 
suaded to lengthen his tour in 
February and played six re- 
citals in Moscow to sold-out 
houses; four in Leningrad; and 
two appearances each with or- 
chestras in Riga and Wilna. 
The Russians have issued his 
recordings of the Chopin E 
minor and Prokofief Third Con- 
certos. 


Daniel Pollack was entered 
in the National Guild Record- 
ing Competition by his teacher, 
Rosina Lhevinne, and won first 
prize. He also won the Chopin 
Prize presented by the Kosci- 
uszko Foundation, the Lado 


Daniel Pollack 


Young Artist Award, the 1956 
Concert Artists Guild Award 
which included a Town Hall re- 
cital; twice he won the Olga 
Samaroff Grant; he won the 
Carl M. Roeder Memorial Prize; 
the Morris Loeb Prize; and the 
first Josef Lhevinne Memoria! 
Scholarship. He was recently 
presented by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in their Young 
Artist Series and played with 
major orchestras in the United 


States, Mexico and Europe. 


AUDITIONS NOW 


From the time of the first 
bluebonnet in Texas to the 
peeping out of the blueberries 


in Maine all good piano pupils 


play in Guild Auditions. Will 
Dallas keep the lead in num- 
ber of enrollments? Dallas, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chi- 
Seattle, 


Houston vie for the honor. 


cago, San Antonio, 


WORKSHOPS THRIVE 


No American music teacher 
is going to be left out of work- 
shops this year, judging by ad- 
vance indications. Some like to 
travel to new environment for 
refreshment as well as train- 
ing; others prefer the work- 
shop which comes to them, but 
in any case the workshop’s the 
thing. 


Henry Levine, Merle Hollo- 
way, Leo Podolsky, May Etts 
are four Guild members who 


continue to be heavily booked. 


THINK 


(reprinted by permission 
by Lorena Simon 


“There’s many a word unspoken, 

Or a letter that’s never sent, 

Some important little message, 
Richness of love unspent. 

For such, many hearts are breaking 
And loved ones pine and wait. 

What a blessing if you’d think of them 
Before it is too late.” 


(Mrs, Simon is a Guild member in Port Arthu 
Texas) 





NATIONAL GUILD of PIANO TEACHERS 


Austin, Texa 


National Headquarters: Box 1113 
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D IRECTORY 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 


‘Immediate Past President 

LAVAHN MAESCH 

Conservatory of Music 

Lawrence Music-Drama Center 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Vice President: States and Divisions 
WILLIS F. DUCREST 

Music Department 

University of Southwestern Louisiana 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


The above officers with: 
USHER ABELL 
Department of Music 
State University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
VICTOR H. BAUMANN 
Phoenix College 
Phoenix, Arizona 
PAUL BECKHELM 
Conservatory of Music 
Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 
CELIA MAE BRYANT 
School of Music 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
LELAND A, COON 
102 Musie Hall 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
FRANK CROCKETT 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
NADINE DRESSKELL 
Department of Music 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 
MERRILL ELLIS 
Joplin Junior College 
Joplin, Missouri 


EASTERN 
President: Stanley Sprenger 

252 South Van Pelt Street 
Philadelphia 3, 
George Steiner 
7405 Flower Avenue 
Takoma Park, Maryland 
Mildred Gaddis 

University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

David Stone 

62350 North 8th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth R. Davis 

3805 Juniper Road 
Baltimore 18, Maryiand 


First Vice President: 


Second Vice President: 


Secretary: 


Treasurer: 


EAST CENTRAL 
President: James B. Wallace 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Charles W. Bolen 
Ripon College 

Ripon, Wisconsin 


First Vice President: 


Second Vice President: Maryetta Beverlin 

3322 Cedarbrook Lane 
Toledo 6, Ohio 

Elizabeth Lewis 

University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


secretary: 


SOUTHERN 


President: Frank Crockett 


State Department of Educatic 


State Office Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Walter Westafer 
LaGrange College 
LaGrange, Georgia 

Polly Gibbs 

Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
Vernon Taylor 

Memphis College of Music 
1822 Overton Park Avenue 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
tolf Hovey 

Berea College 

Berea, Kentucky 

Wilbur Rowand 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


Virst Vice President: 


Second Vice President: 


Third Vice President: 


lreasurer: 


secretary: 


Pennsylvani: 


Founded 1876 


President 

DUANE A. BRANIGAN 
School of Music 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
Recording Secretary 
JOHN H. LOWELL 
School of Music 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WALTER ERLEY 
Sherwood Music School 
1014 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

POLLY GIBBS 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 

HOWARD GROTH 
Arkansas State Teachers Collexe 
Conway, Arkansas 

BETH MILLER HARROD 
132 South 12th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

DUANE H. HASKELL 
Arkansas State Co!lege 
State College, Ai ‘!.ansas 

FRANK C. HUGHES 
Texas Christian Unive “sity 
Fort Worth, Texas 

FRANKLIN B. LAUNER 
Christian College 
Columbia, Missouri 

HELEN LAVELLE 
700 West Galena 
Butte, Montana 

MARY SHOE LOWE 
315 Eastside Boulevard 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 

MICHAEL McDOWELL 
Agnes Scott Colleg 
Decatur, Georgia 


DIVISIONS 
SOUTHWESTERN 
President: 


First Vice President: 


Second Vice President: 


Secretary: 


WEST CENTRAL 


President: 


First Vice President: 


Second Vice President: 


Secretary: 


WESTERN 
President: 


First Vice President: 


Second Vice President: 


Secretary: 


Treasurer: 


Vice President: Program 
JAMES B. PETERSON 
Music Department 
University of Omaha 
Omaha 1, Nebracka 
Treasurer 

ALLEN I. McHOSE 
Eastman School of Music 
University of Rochester 
Rochester 4, New York 


BLAISE MONTANDON 
School of Music 
Del Mar College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
MRS. MERLE SARGENT 
1255 S.W. 17th Terrace 
Miami 45, Florida 
STANLEY SPRENGER 
252 South Van Pelt Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
DONALD M. SWARTHOUT 
2122 California Street, N.W 
Washington 8, D, C. 
HOWARD TALLEY 
Department of Music 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
NELLE O. TAYLOR 
414 North Yale 
Wichita, Kansas 
HIMIE VOXMAN 
State University of lowa 
lowa City, Iowa 
JAMES B. WALLACE 
School of Music 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
ROY T. WILL 
Department of Music 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Blaise Montandon 
School of Music 

Del Mar College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Howard Groth 
Department of Music 


Arkansas State Teachers Colleg 


Conway, Arkansas 
Robert L. Briggs 

School of Music 
University of Tulsa 

Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Brydis Danfelser 

123 South Broadway 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Usher Abell 

Department of Music 

State University of South 
Dakota 

Vermillion, South Dakota 

Roger D. Fee 

School of Music 

Denver University 

Denver, Colorado 

Francis Pyle 

Department of Music 

Drake University 

Des Moines, iowa 

Helen Harutun 

1530 Joplin Street 

Joplin, Missouri 


Helen LaVelle 

700 West Galena 
Butte, Montana 

Jessie M. Perry 

1819 Gunderson Lane 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Joseph Brye 

School of Music 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Nadine Dresskell 
Department of Music 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 

Reta Todd Dunn 

310 South Silver Street 
Centralia, Washington 


€ 





The Baldwin N/( 1CTNCG 


Because the Baldwin Grand piano must please people with 
more than ordinary taste, each note is individually voiced 
for brilliance and warmth by ear. This delicate and com- 
plex job of balancing is performed by a skilled craftsman 
of extraordinary talent and musical sensitivity. 

The tonal quality of each note must conform to rigidly 
prescribed standards for richness and intensity. If it does 
not, the “voicer’’ removes the entire action from the 
keyboard and works on the individual hammer. If the 
tone is too harsh, the outer felt on the hammer is pricked 
and softened with a needle. This loosens the fibers and 
makes the tone mellower. If, on the other hand, more 
brilliance is required, the voicer removes some of the felt 
by filing, making the hammer harder. His is the last and 


one of the most important single steps in assuring musical 
balance over the entire range of the keyboard, so essential 
to the creation of beautiful tone. 

Two layers of the finest all-wool felt are needed for 
greater resilience. Cut into wedge shapes, they are folded 
around the walnut hammer molding. The felt remains 
permanently firm in consistency; yet extremely receptive 
to tonal refinement. 

The growing number of concert artists who choose the 
Baldwin as their exclusive instrument for public perform- 
ance testifies to the very real value of this extra effort. 
Play the Baldwin Grand piano at your Baldwin dealer’s. 
Feel its responsive touch. Hear the resonant beauty of 
its full, rich voice. You will share in their endorsement. 


This advertisement is one of a series based on a new illustrated book- 


let, “The Story of the Baldwin Grand Piano.” 


A valuable reference for 


teachers and students, it tells how the grand piano is constructed. For 
your FREE copy, write to Section 21, The Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON AND HOWARD PIANOS + BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGAN: 





